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A HISTORIC WEEK 


It would be hard to find seven consecutive days within a 
century (except perhaps the days immediately preceding the 
outbreak of the World War) so big with events of momentous 
possibility as the seven days from March 15 to March 21. 
Within that short space has occurred the Revolution in Russia, 
unparalleled since the days of the French Revolution. That of 
itself is sufficient to make this week historic. In addition, there 
has occurred the beginning, if not the completion, of a vast 
retirement of German forces on the western front, in some 
respects the greatest military movement that has happened since 
the defeat of the Germans on the Marne. Within those seven 
days has also occurred the further rout of the Turkish forces 
before the pressure exerted by the British and Russian armies 
in Persia, Mesopotamia, and Syria. Within this week, from 
Thursday to Wednesday, has occurred the open confession of Dr. 
von Bethmann Hollweg, the German Chancellor, that Germany 
must become more democratic; and also utterances of German 
Liberals indicating that they have gained some moral courage 
from the example of their Russian foes. Last, but to Americans 
by no means least important, during these sevén days have 
appeared almost unmistakable signs of the entrance of the 
United States into the war as an active belligerent—signs evoked 
largely by the sinking of three American vessels and the loss of 
American lives through the piratical acts of German submarines, 
and capped by the President’s call to Congress to meet in 
special session on April 2 for the purpose of dealing with the 
war situation. 

Elsewhere in this issue our readers will find a full treatment 
of the Russian Revolution, including staff correspondence by 
George Kennan. As we go to press it is reported that the Czar 
and Czarina are held as prisoners. 


THE GERMAN RETIREMENT IN THE WEST 


Following a series of daily reports of British and French 
successes on the west came news of the long-expected German 
retirement in the great salient that extends from Lille and Arras 
to Rheims. No movement on so great a scale has occurred in 
France since the Germans were driven from the Marne to the 
Aisne. In three days the Germans gave up some two hundred 
and fifty towns and many hundred square miles of French 
soil. Early in the operations Bapaume and Péronne, which 
have been objectives of the British attacks, and which are 
strategic points of great value, were evacuated, and fell into the 
hands of the British. The curve in the line has been gradually 
straightened by the change in the front. The distance which 
the Allied forces have advanced has varied from a few yards at 
the ends of the line to fifteen miles or more in the middle. How 
much further the advance will be only time ean tell. During 
all this retirement of the Germans the British and French kept 
in pursuit. For the first time on this front in more than two 
years troops have been fighting in the open, and cavalry on a 
large seale has been used. 

For many weeks it has been evident that on this part of the 
line the German trenches were becoming absolutely untenable. 
The artillery fire of the French and the British has been so 
terrific that deeply dug subterranean defenses were destroyed, 
and even those which proved able to withstand shell-fire were in 
many cases cut off from supplies by the curtain of high explo- 
sives. It was certain that the Germans would have to retire 
sone time; the only question. was when and on what scale. 

As the Germans withdrew from their former lines to lines 
unquestionably already prepared weeks, if not months, in ad- 
vance, they wreaked upon the villages, the isolated houses, and 


even, as far as they could, upon the soil, what can seem only 
wanton destruction. An army yielding territory to an enemy 
must, of course, render that territory as useless to the enemy as 
possible for military purposes ; but, according to all reports, the 
German work of destruction in this beautiful region of France 
has passed all bounds of military necessity. It can be explained 
only as a part of the deliberate German policy of frightfulness. 
Villages were mined so that not only public buildings but private 
houses would be ruined. The German soldiers took the pains 
to go into private houses and destroy dishes and pictures. Even 
artistic ruins were demolished. This sort of thing is not war ; 
it is mere savagery. Vermin and wild beasts do not begin todo 
such wanton damage; yet civilized people regard them as fit 
subjects for extermination. The German Kaiser once com- 
manded his soldiers to establish their reputation as Huns. The 
Kaiser’s command has been obeyed. 

What lines the Germans will ultimately occupy no one not in 
the confidence of the German General Staff or the information 
service of the Allies knows ; but it is not to be supposed that 
they have retired without very good reason. What that reason 
is can only be surmised. It may be simply because they were 
too uncomfortable where they were. It may be that they have 
felt the need of men, and have undertaken to get them for use 
against Russia or in support of the routed Turks by short- 
ening the line on their western front. It is significant that 
this withdrawal comes at a time when the Germans believe 
Russia is vulnerable because of the internal uprising, as well 
as at a time when Turkey needs support. It may be, how- 
ever, that the German General Staff has come to the con- 
clusion .that this is a time to draw the British and French 
out of their trenches and beyond the reach of their heavy 
artillery, and then to attack them in the open. 

It is to be remembered that, while the Germans have new 
defenses to which they can retire, the Allies are finding and can 
find ahead of them nothing but a shell-torn, muddy terrain 
which can afford them no shelter, and which is and must for 
some weeks be without facilities (such as roads and military 
buildings) for the use of their guns and the transport of their 
equipment and supplies. If this is the German plan, the German 
General Staff is evidently under some pressure to take risk. 
The German army will not find in the British and French 
forces another Rumanian army that can be pulled out of posi- 
tion and then overwhelmed. At the same time it will be folly 
none the less egregious because it has been exhibited before to 
underestimate the strategical ability or the resources that 
Hindenburg has at his command. 


UNREST IN GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


However much the German military commentators may 
explain as a strategie move the retirement of the German 
forces in the west, the German people cannot be expected to 
find such explanation a good substitute for victory. And how- 
ever much the German political leaders may interpret the 
Russian Revolution as a sign of weakness in their enemy, the 
German people cannot be prevented from catching, if only in a 
slight degree, the contagious spirit of revolt against autocracy. 
The wisest of the German leaders know this and have shown 
that they know it. This is true not only of the spokesman of 
autocracy, but also of the spokesman of what there is of liberal- 
ism in Germany. 

Before the news of the Russian Revolution had reached the 
rest of the world it was known in Germany. Indeed, it was 
through Germany that the first news came to other peoples. 
Bethmann Hollweg, the German Chancellor, knew what was 
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happening before the newspapers were allowed or had a 
chance to tell of it; and he saw what possibilities there were in 
it of danger, not to the enemies of Prussia, but to Prussianism 
itself. To use an Americanism, he got on the band-wagon be- 
wre he let anybody know that a band-wagon was coming along. 
In an address to the Reichstag he indicated that reforms in the 
direction of democracy must come in Germany, and specifically 
in Prussia, after the war. “ Woe to the statesman,” he said, 
“who does not recognize the signs of the time and who, after 
this catastrophe, ... believes that he can take up his work at 
the same point at which it was interrupted.” He declared that 
“a strong policy, internal and external, will be possible only 
if the political rights of the community are such as to make 
possible for the whole nation, in all its ranks, including the great 
masses, equal and cheerful co-operation in public affairs ;” and 
he specifically mentioned as one of the “lessons taught by the 
vast experiences in this war” the “ regulation of the electoral 
franchise in Prussia,” which is the very citadel of autocracy 
and privilege. 

And with the revolution in Russia there has been injected in 
even the more timid of the Social Democratic leaders of Germany 
some new courage. Herr Scheidemann, who has cautiously 
avoided inviting the restraint put upon the more radical and 
outspoken Liebknecht, pricked up enough courage to say : 


It does not require many words to explain why almost the 
whole world is arrayed against us. The answer is given quickly. 
The whole world sees among our enemies more or less developed 
forms of democracy, and in us it sees only Prussians. We have 
always answered by referring to the absolutism of Russia, but 
now Czarism has gone. . . . Always-the hesitator, the procras- 
tinator, Bethmann Hollweg wants to cure Prussia after the war. 
Russia also promised all reforms after the war, but the war 
lasted too long for the Russians. . . . Now is the time for deci- 
sive action. . . . The Chancellor should not delay one day. 


There are signs, too, that Austria-Hungary is—or perhaps we 
ought to say are—getting restive also. There it is not so much 
the spirit of revolt on the part of the people against their 
masters as impatience on the part of groups and races at the 
restraints imposed by an artificial and unprofitable Imperialism. 
The new Emperor, Charles, has been engaging in conferences 
with his august neighbor, the German Kaiser, and with others ; 
and he is undoubtedly taking counsel as to what should be done 
with this ungovernable spirit of democracy that has withstood 
the Central | onwe for two and a half years, has thrown out 
the servants of despotism from their places of power in Russia, 
and has even gone so far as to make some Germans think about 
political and civil rights. 


RUTHLESS WARFARE AND AMERICAN ACTION 


In comparison with the great events that have occurred in 
Russia and on the western front and in the Near East along the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, the killing of more Americans by a 
nation that has been killing Americans for two years or more 
without suffering any serious consequences may not seem. par- 
ticularly momentous. For some reason which it is not easy to 
state, however, the fact that within twenty-four hours there was 
reported the sinking of three American ships by German sub- 
marines seems to have aroused the Administration, and, through 
the Administration, the people of the country, to a sense of the 
need of action. 

The fact that, three or four days before, another American 
vessel, the Algonquin, had been sunk by a German submarine 
was lightly passed over; but when the news came that the City 
of Memphis, the Illinois, and the Vigilancia, three American 
steamships, were subjected to the same kind of inhuman attack 
that hundreds of other merchantmen have been subjected to by 
the pirates of the German navy, there were rumors that the 
President was going to act. Of course this offense was not in any 
principle aifferent from things that Germany had done repeat- 
edly ; and probably these incidents would have been passed by 
and been lost in the oblivion that has surrounded the Lyman 
M. Law and the Leelanaw and the Gulflight and other Ameri- 
can vessels attacked, if it had not been that it occurred at a 
time when people were waiting and expecting action. 

It so happened that just before that Ambassador Gerard 
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arrived in New York—his home town—and, after paying a 
tribute to the President’s patience in exhausting every honorable 
means in keeping us out of war, declared: “ When came back 
to this country, it was a positive shock to find that in the two 
years that had elapsed since the outbreak of the world conflagra- 
tion our country had done nothing to prepare even for a rea- 
sonable National defense.” Such a statement reflecting on the 
inaction of the Administration from one of that Administra- 
tion’s trusted Ambassadors may have served to arouse some who 
were still torpid. Perhaps, too, the efforts in various commu- 
nities to arouse the President to action had some effect. 

Thousands upon thousands of pledges that have been drawn u) 
by a committee appointed by the Mayor of New York—pledges 
of loyalty not only to America, but also to the idea that Ameri- 
can rights ought to be defended—have been sent to Washing- 
ton, and are still going. Other measures, in the form of mass- 
meetings, as in New York City, resolutions, and the like, have 
helped to crystallize public opinion. There has come to our hand, 
for example, the message of Mayor Calkins, of Plainfield, New 
Jersey, which was sent to his Common Council, calling attention 
to the National peril and to the necessity for local as well as 
National action in the matter. Another example that has come 
to our hand is a set of resolutions adopted by the unanimous 
action of the Faculty of Ohio University. 

A part of the price that free peoples have to pay for free 
government is that sometimes they bring upon themselves a 
government whose leaders do not lead, Sut who have to be 
driven. That seems to be the case in the United States now. 
That is why the President at this date has changed his mind 
and is calling a special session of Congress for a date two weeks 
earlier than that which he had originally set. 

And if we suffer from war, if ie York or Boston or Phila- 
delphia or some other coast town is bombarded by a Zeppelin 
(which is conceivable) or by seaplanes assembled from sub- 
marines off our coast (which is highly possible), it will be 
because we have not been making the preparations against war 
which hundreds and thousands of citizens out of office have 
urged upon those who happen to have been in office. 

Even China has acted. She has not only followed us in break- 
ing off diplomatic relations with Germany, but she has gone 
ahead of us in seizing the German ships in her harbors. 

Nervous haste at present cannot make up for the neglect of 
the last thirty months. What is past, however, is past. What 
we need now is not hurry, but prompt, decisive, and intelligent 
action. 


IMMEDIATE MEASURES OF NAVAL DEFENSE 


Although he has not mobilized the navy, the President, 
together with the Secretary of the Navy, has decided on certain 
measures of great importance. They are: 

(1) The immediate construction of sixty submarine chasers 
at the New York Navy-Yard, their delivery to begin in from 
sixty to eighty days, and at the rate of one every three days. 

(2) The construction of two hundred and as many more sub- 
marine chasers as private ship-building companies are able to 
build within the next few months, these to be 110-foot motor 
patrol boats, on contracts ranging from three to five months. 

(3) Arrangements to draw upon privately owned motor craft 
available for nayy use along the entire Atlantic coast, contracts 
having been already drawn up for their purchase. 

(4) The enrollment of voluntary crews for these boats among 
yachtsmen, the commanders of naval districts being ready to 
call them out and begin patrol work without delay. 

(5) A submarine patrol off the American coast, insuring the 
safe’passage to and from American ports for all ships, and a 
working agreement with British and French patrol squadrons 
which are now endeavoring to protect ships passing through the 
German submarine zone. 

(6) The utilization of the $115,000,000 naval emergency fund 
for the purchase and construction of submarine chasers, for 
small craft for use in anti-submarine work, aircraft, guns, a- 


munition, and the more expeditious construction of the ships | 
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which are now being built or which are under contract or | 


authorized by Congress. 
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with respect to naval construction and the payment of time and 
one-half for all overtime work on naval orders. 

(8) An immediate graduation of some, if not all, of the first 
class of midshipmen at jthe Naval Academy, Captain Eberle, 
Superintendent of the Academy, having arranged to have this 
earlier graduation take place on March 29 instead of in June, 
the men to be at once commissioned second lieutenants. 

(9) The immediate raising of the number of men in the navy, 
which has now been recruited to about 60,600, to the full emer- 
gency limit of 87,000. 

These nine steps are admirable, and will doubtless be ap- 
proved by the entire Nation, but for use in war at this time some 
of these provisions. will not be immediately effective, for their 
results will not be available for several months. 

As we face war, most of what we need to-day and lack would 
have been at hand if action had been taken two years and more 
ago. At that time the President called those who were urging 
this sort of preparation “ nervous and excited.” The fact is that 
preparation at that time would have prevented a great deal of 
the nervousness and excitement now apparently prevalent in 
some quarters. 

The steps thus tardily taken will, we hope, be followed by a 
complete naval mobilization. In this event, three things would 
be immediately done : 

Retired officers would be summoned to duty at yards and for 
shore stations, relieving active officers for sea duty. 

The fleet reserve, now -numbering about twelve hundred 
highly trained men, would be called to the colors. 

The naval militia, numbering about ten thousand men, would 
be called out. 

With these things accomplished, every ship of naval value, 
whether publicly or privately owned, including all reserves, 
ought to be made ready at once for action. 


JAPAN AND AMERICA 


The friendly relations between the Japanese and American 
Governments have been emphasized by the signal courtesy of 
the former Government consequent upon the death of George 
Wilkins Guthrie, American Ambassador at Tokyo. 

Mr. Guthrie was appointed Ambassador to Japan a little less 
than four years ago. He was also accredited as special Ambas- 
sador to represent the President at the funeral of the Dowager 
Empress and at the coronation of the present Emperor in 1915. 

Mr. Guthrie was sixty-nine years old. He was born in Pitts- 
burgh, and lived most of his life in that city. He was a gradu- 
ate of the University of Pittsburgh, and, entering actively into 
legal practice, took a great interest in politics. In 1876 he was 
counsel for the Tilden electors before the Florida Returning 
Board., In 1880 he became assistant secretary of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. He was a delegate to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in 1896, and from 1906 to 1909 he 
was Mayor of Pittsburgh, accomplishing many reforms. 

Mr. Guthrie’s service in Tokyo has been an acceptable one, 
and he had the privilege of representing his country at what to 
us is an increasingly important foreign post. The appreciation 
of these services was evident in Japan, and the Japanese re- 
garded it as most appropriate that their Emperor should offer 
a war-ship to convoy the Ambassador’s remains to this country, 
following the course of England some years ago with regard to 
Ambassador Reid. The Emperor’s dignified letter to the Presi- 
(lent and the President’s acceptance were all that could be 
wished. This exchange of courtesies will long be remembered 
hy the Japanese people and the American people, and cannot 
fail to strengthen proper relations between them. 


THE NEW FRENCH CABINET 

For the fourth time since the war began France has a new 
Cabinet. The first war Cabinet, formed in August, 1914, under 
M. Viviani, had as its reason of being a broader power for 
the war Executive—the so-called “ Strong Man-Cabinet.” The 
second Cabinet, formed in October, 1915, with M. Briand as 
Prime Minister, had as its reason the necessity for a- coalition 
Ministry, with certain departments added to aid the war Execu- 
tive. The third Cabinet, formed last December, still with 
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M. Briand as Prime Minister, had as its reason the concentra- 
tion and centralization of Ministerial forees with a view to 
placing the conduct of the war under a small group of execu- 
tives. It is this Cabinet that has now undergone a change. Why ? 

Because of democracy. In its conduct of the war the Briand 
Cabinet found that it had more and more to centralize con- 
trol with a proportionate lessening of Parliament’s direct. influ- 
ence. Now, the French Parliament, still made up of members 
chosen just before the outbreak of the war on the issue of 
reaction against national defense legislation, has felt increas- 
ingly that it was being put to one side. Its irritation has not 
been lessened by certain Cabinet actions—the handling of the 
Greek and Rumanian situations, for instance. For them the 
Cabinet has had to stand many bitter reproaches. The opposition 
was led by that unsparing critic Georges Clemenceau, whose 
daily ery, “ The Germans are still at Noyon,” has now been per- 
petually silenced by the French and British advance beyond 
that town, sixty-seven miles from Paris. 

Had this advance occurred a month ago, the Briand Cabinet 
might still be in the saddle. The first sign of its dissolution was 
when, because of opposition to his bill requiring that men re- 
jected as soldiers on account of physical defects be re-examined, 
General Lyautey, Minister of War, badgered in Parliament 
beyond endurance, suddenly resigned. This was followed a few 
days later by the resignation of the whole Cabinet. It preferred 
to go out of power rather than to endure more pin-pricks. It 
demanded that it should have real support or clear opposition. 
It had become impossible for it to maintain the supremacy of 
Parliament over the army and at the same time to defend the 
army against the intolerable interference of parochial politicians. 

The politicians who have brought about this result do not, 
we believe, represent the French nation, any more than some of 
our men in Congress represent our nation. Indeed, it had become 
a byword in Paris that “ We have two enemies: the Germans 
at Noyon and the politicians at the Palais Bourbon ”—where 
the Chamber of Deputies meets. 

So the Briand Cabinet, which has carried on the war, on 
the whole, with enormous success for France, goes out of 
office. It is a victim of its course in not giving, as the 
politicians claim, sufficient explanation to Parliament. In this 
country, where we have been having too much talk and insufti- 
cient action, we may not be able to appreciate the condition of 
a country where the contrary is the case. 

The new Cabinet, about to take office, is headed by that 
veteran statesman Alexandre Ribot, who has been Minister of 
Finance in all the French Cabinets since the war started. No 
one, we believe, commands the confidence of all parties to a 
greater degree than does M. Ribot. It is a satisfaction to 
note that former Premier Viviani is to be Minister of Justice, 
and that former Premier Bourgeois becomes Minister of 
Labor. The next most striking appointment is assuredly 
that of Professor Painlevé, who had been Minister of Public 
Instruction, and now assumes control of perhaps the most 
important position in the Cabinet, namely, the Ministry of 
War. M. Thomas, the efficient Minister of Munitions, serves 
again in that office, and Admiral Lecaze and Louis Malvy, who 
has presided over the Navy and Interior Departments for two 
Ministries, continue in those offices. For the most part the 
other members are new men to Cabinet office, one of the most 
conspicuous being M. Jules Steeg, the editor of “ La Lanterne ” 
and * La Revue Bleue.” 

The new Cabinet apparently returns to the old order, in that 
it has dissolved the departments (Justice and Public Works, 
Commerce and Agriculture, Labor and National Subsistence) 
centralized under the late Ministry into the separate portfolios 
which that Ministry had combined. The present portfolios are 
fifteen in number, including the Under-Secretaryship of 
Aviation, a Cabinet office which might also be recommended 
to other ministries at the present time. 


THE SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 

___ The President has, as we have said, called a special session 
of Congress. Originally he set the date at April 16; but now 
he has advanced the date of its assembling to April 2. 

The Senate has already met in special session. As we ex- 
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plained last week, such special sessions of the Senate alone are 
not unusual, Of all that the Senate has done at this time, 
most conspicuous is its action in confirming the appointment of 
the President’s physician, Dr. Cary T. Grayson, naval surgeon 
with a subordinate grade as an officer in the Navy, to the office 
of Medical Director of the Navy, with the grade of Rear-Admiral. 
In doing this the President has advanced him over scores of 
others who outranked him. If Dr. Grayson’s services and ex- 
perience had been such as to make him conspicuously fit for 
this high position, this disregard of seniority would have been 
entirely justifiable. But there is no evidence that we have seen 
of conspicuous fitness. It is perhaps natural that the result of 
this appointment is to make men in the Navy feel that the way 
to get a promotion is not through faithful and efficient service, 
but through personal acquaintance with the appeinting powers. 

Another event of this session—one which we weleome—was 
the withdrawal of the unworthy Colombian treaty. 

The Senate will reassemble at the same time as the House, on 
April 2. The crisis which the country faces makes this forth- 
coming special session of the Sixty-fifth Congress imperative. 

How will it differ from the Sixty-fourth Congress ? 

When that Congress expired by constitutional limitation on 
March 4, 1917, 102 members retired. Of this number fifteen 
were Senators. A third of the Senate’s membership is elected 
every two years, and on November 7, 1916, thirty-four Senators 
were elected, two being for short terms to fill vacancies caused 
by deaths in office. The fact that but fifteen Senators retire 
shows that the remainder were elected to succeed themselves. 
As a net result the Republicans gain two Senators in the Sixty- 
fifth Congress, the Senate consisting of fifty-four Democrats and 


forty-two Republicans, a majority of twelve for the Democrats.. 


The House of Representatives consists of 435 members. 
They are elected every two years. For the first time in a gener- 
ation neither Democrats nor Republicans have elected the 
majority necessary (218) to control organization of the House. 
In the preceding Congress the Democrats had a safe majority, 
but in the Sixty-fifth Congress the House will contain 215 
Democrats, 215 Republicans, and five independent members. 
These five are Mr. London, Socialist, of New York; Mr. Ran- 
dall, Prohibitionist, of California ; Mr. Fuller, Independent, of 
Massachusetts; Mr. Martin, Progressive, of Louisiana; and 
Mr. Schall, Progressive, of Minnesota. If 218 votes are neces- 
sary to organize the House, then either Democrats or Republi- 
cans must gain support from this independent group. Each 
side claims that at least two members from among the independ- 
ents will vote with them in organizing the House. The situa- 
tion has been further complicated, as we have already noted, by 
the deaths of Representatives Sulloway, Republican, of New 
Hampshire, and Conry, Democrat, of New York. It now develops 
that it will be possible to fill Mr. Conry’s place before Mr, 
Sulloway’s. Let us suppose that the Democrats have the ad- 
vantage of one vote. Under the circumstances, there might 
well be coalition control. An organization of both House 
and Senate on a National rather than a party basis would meet 
the demands of prompt organization as well as of public opinion 
in this crisis. Certainly obstructions of party management should 
not be permitted at a juncture when all legislators should meet 
with minds intent on the supreme interests of the Nation. 


ALASKA | 

On March 30, 1867, through the genius of William Henry 
Seward, Secretary of State, Alaska became a possession of the 
United States. Friday of the present week marks, therefore, 
the fiftieth anniversary of this the United States’ largest outly- 
ing territory. The word Alaska is a corruption of the Aleut 
word “ Alakshak,” meaning “a great country.” 

The price paid to Russia for this territory was $7,200,000. 
During the half-century Alaska has multiplied that value 
many times. Alaska contains nearly six hundred thousand 
square miles. Although situated partly within the Arctic 
Circle, its climate is surprisingly mild, particularly along 
the coast, where there is much rainfall. Mining is the principal 
industry—gold, silver, copper, and coal ; indeed, the coal and 
copper, at present not entirely developed, may exceed the gold 
output in value. Next come fisheries. It has been now demon- 
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strated that certain grasses, grains, live stock, and vegetables 
are adapted to the climate. More directly to reach the coal- 
fields, and also the navigable waters of the interior, Congress 
three years ago authorized the construction of a railway and 
appropriated $35,000,000. This railway will make available 
not only mines and waterways, but also many thousands of acres 
of agricultural lands. It is said that Alaska may have as much 
arable land as has Finland, a country which not only supports 
a population of 2,500,000, but exports grain, live stock, butter, 
and cheese. The value of Alaska, therefore, is likely to be even 
greater than at present. 

The Alaskan natives belong to four groups: the Eskimo, 
inhabiting the northern part of the territory; the Aleut, found 
only on the Aleutian Islands and the adjacent mainland; the 
Thlinkeets, who are confined to what is knownf as the Panhandle 
in the south; and, finally, the Athabascans, of the same stock 
as the North American Indians, who dwell in the interior. 

During the first seventeen years of its existence Alaska had 

little attention from Congress. <A collector of customs and some 
troops were our Government’s only representatives. That, how- 
ever, has been changed. The present en Government con- 
sists of a Governor, a Secretary of Territory, a Treasurer, and a 
Legislature of two houses, the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, eight members in the first and sixteen in the second. 
The Legislature sits at Juneau, the capital. The term of office 
for Senators is four years and for Representatives two years. 
The powers of the Legislature are limited; for instance, it 
vannot grant private charters or special privileges, nor is it 
permitted to levy taxes in excess of one per cent of the assesse«| 
valuation of property. All laws must be submitted to Congress 
for approval before they become valid. 

Alaska has been an interesting region for the spread of edu- 
cation and religion. Although there is a relatively small num- 
ber of children of school age in the Territory, the people have 
shown much interest in public schools. The native schools are 
in charge of the United States Bureau of Education. In addi- 
tion to these schools, educational facilities are furnished by the 
Greek Catholics, who introduced Christianity to Alaska, the 
Roman Catholic, Moravian, Episcopal, Presbyterian, ani 
Methodist churches, and other bodies. As the material resources 
of Alaska and the call of the wild invite adventurous pioneers. 
so the opportunities for educational and religious work call for 
those no less adventurous spirits that find zest in laying the 
foundations of civilization. ka is one of the most profitable 
investments yet made by a nation. 


PREPARING WOMEN FOR SERVICE IN WAR TIME 


In war time a country will need the best possible service 
from women. ' 

That service will not be with rifle or machine gun or high 
explosives, but will be, in part, service that cannot be rendere«| 
by men who are in the trenches, and, in part, service that ean be 
rendered by women better than by men under any circumstances. 

There is need, therefore, for a special kind of military train- 
ing for women. To supply such training the National Service 
School, Incorporated, has under way arrangements for a train- 
ing-camp for women at Chevy Chase, Maryland. To be eligible 
for this camp an American woman must be eighteen years of age 
or over, her application to the committee in charge ‘must be 
accepted, and she must be or become a member of the Woman’s 
Section of the Navy League of the United States. The com- 
mittee in charge of the National Service School consists of 
people of responsibility. Two of the honorary commandant 
are Mrs. George Dewey, whose late husband, the Admiral of 
the Navy, took special interest in this school and personally 
chose the site of the encampment for this year, and Mrs. Hugh 
L. Scott, wife of the Chief of Staff of the United States Army. 
On the Advisory Board, besides Major-General Scott, are several! 
other officers both of the Navy and of the Army. 

There are to be three courses of instruction. All three include 
such subjects as the making of surgical dressings and militar) 
calisthenies and drill. Those who attend the encampment cai 
choose among such subjects as first aid to the injured, knitting an: 
plain sewing, bicycling, telegraphy, elementary hygiene, dietetic~. 

Fuller information can be had by writing to the Nationa| 
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Service School, Incorporated, 1606 Twentieth Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. The fee for resident students—that is, 
those women who will stay in camp—is thirty dollars for the 
course of twenty days. ‘There will be other expenses to cover 
traveling, uniforms, other supplies, ete. 

There are to be two periods of encampment, one from April 
16 to May 5, applications for which should be in by April 1; the 
other from May 7 to May 26, applications for which should be 
in by April 25. The resident students, girls and women, will 
live in tents properly and fully guarded, under careful super- 
vision for the preservation of health, and under strict discipline, 
with women physicians, trained nurses, and a camp matron in 
residence. 

Though this encampment is not—as the Plattsburg and Fort 
Terry training-camps are—legally and officially recognized by 
the Government, the discipline, instruction, and general conduct 
of the camp will be practically the same as if it were a Govern- 
mental institution. The character of those in charge of the camp 
insures this. 

This is the second year in which such an encampment has been 
held. Last year it was held in May, and the opening exercises 
were attended by the President and by Cabinet officers and high 
officials in the army and navy and Marine Corps of the United 
States. Nearly a thousand students were trained last year. The 
enrollment for this year has already reached a thousand, and 
will undoubtedly far exceed that number. Indeed, so many 
enrollments have been received that we are under the impres- 
sion that there are vacancies only for the second period (May 7 
to May 26), and there is a possibility of a third camp being held. 


“LA LIBRE BELGIQUE” 


The Paris “ Temps ” informs us that the little Belgian news- 
paper called * La Libre Belgique” is still alive, and has cele- 
brated the second anniversary of its existence. Its first number 
appeared in January, 1915. According to the “ Temps,” the 
offices of “La Libre Belgique” are in an automobile— 
to-day in one place and to-morrow in another, or at one par- 
ticular hour in one place and at another hour in another—so 
that the Germans may not discover where the editors work. 
For two years the Germans have searched high and low to 
ascertain where the paper is printed, and have offered a reward 
of $10,000 for information which would disclose the names of 
the editors and publishers as well as the place of publication. 

But their search has been in vain. Instead—and what must 
make the search specially exasperating—every morning General 
von Bissing, the German Governor of Belgium, finds * La Libre 
Belgique” in his mail—at least so says the Milan “ Corriere 
della Sera.” 

This is the only announcement we have seen that “ La Libre 
Belgique ” had been changed from a weekly to a daily. Certainly 
a daily iteration might deepen any impression of Belgium’s 
condition as seen by Belgians which General von Bissing gets 
out of the journal ; indeed, one issue published a portrait of this 
official shown as reading that paper. The caption recited that 
* our dear Governor, disheartened by the lies in the censored 
journals, seeks the truth in ‘ La Libre Belgique’ !” 





A SCHOOL FOR WHITE WINGS 
A school to teach New York's street-cleaners just how to 
wield the broom and scraper with the greatest possible efficiency 
is the latest educational institution of the metropolis. It has 
been established but a few months, yet already the results show 
that it serves a genuine need, as recruits who graduate from the 
White Wings College are better fitted for their task than men 
who have seen service in the streets for months. There are about 
three thousand sweepers in New York, twenty-eight hundred 
drivers, and a force of flushers, stablemen, and tractor drivers, 
besides a field force of officers numbering three hundred and fifty. 
All these men receive instruction m a class-room on the 
dock at Nineteenth Street and the East River, where In- 
structor J. J. Condon gives daily lectures and demonstrations. 
The hall is about forty feet long and contains all the equipment 
used in street-cleaning, including a dump cart and a life-size 
model of “* Teddy,” the prize-winning horse of the Department. 
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The wooden horse is furnished with a regulation harness, and 
new drivers are taught how to hitch and unhitch by experience 
on the model. As careless harnessing can lead to sore backs 
and crippled horses, this is an important part of the course. 
The drivers are taught how to care for their animals, detect 
signs of sickness, and apply the proper remedies. The sweepers 
learn that there is a right way and a wrong way to handle the 
broom, and that different pavements require different cleansing 
methods. In order to make this detail clear, the floor of the 
class-room is painted to represent a block-paved street, with 
intersection, manholes, cable slots and tracks, all reproduced. 
The flushers learn all about the use of the hose, reels, and 
hydrants, and it is remarkable that the apparently simple work 
of these men develops so many wrong ways and right ways. 
A photograph reproduced in our picture section illustrates one 
of these practical methods. 

The tractor drivers who operate the huge machines in the 
“model district ” receive a course in motor mechanies equal to 
that given in automobile schools, and a duplicate of one of the 
tractor motors is installed in the class-room for that purpose. 

While the officers are supposed to have learned all that the 
school can teach, yet, as a matter of fact, many of them are not 
using scientific methods with their men, so the district superin- 
tendents and foremen assemble once in a while to learn the latest 
improved methods. Usually a class numbers about forty men, 
and the officers attend on certain days in groups of twenty-five. 

Besides covering the practical, labor-saving details of street- 
cleaning, the school aims to develop pride and ambition among 
the men by teaching them to respect their work, realize its impor- 
tance, and strive for promotion. The idea of doing their task 
thoroughly and with the least possible annoyance to the public 
or obstruction of traffic is emphasized. Altogether the school 
for White Wings is a decided advance over the former method 
of letting the men learn by their mistakes. 


RUSSIA, THE DEMOCRATIC 


USSIA has vindicated the faith of her friends. 

It has not been easy for lovers of freedom to keep on 
believing in Russia. It has been impossible for them to 
forget that she has been associated with such autocracies as Prus- 
sia and Austria in hostility to the rise of democracy in Europe. 
It has been impossible for them to ignore her Black Hundreds. 
It has been impossible for them to regard with indifference 
her pogroms, her Siberian exile system, her police espionage 
-and censorship, her corrupt officialdom, her war on Japan, her 
inefficiency in government, her despotism. And some of those 
who have known her most intimately have distrusted her most 
profoundly. The Swedes, her near neighbors, remembering 
Finland, have feared her encroachments. The Jews, remem- 
bering Kishinev, have hated her tyranny. The Poles, remember- 
ing their own history, have been intimidated by her power. 
And when the world war broke out and Russia was found 
on the side of France and England, some of those who had dis- 
trusted her extended their distrust to include her allies. If this 
is, as has been claimed, a war between autocracy and democracy, 
how is it, they asked, that among those who are supposed to be 

fighting for democracy is to be found this land of the Czar? 

Those, however, who believed that the real Russia was not 
the Russia of the bureaucracy and the Czar, but the Russia of 
the Russian people, held to their faith. Such as these believed that 
Russia was fighting side by side with the free peoples of France 
and England because that was where the real Russia belonged. 
And they were ready to give a reason for the faith that was in 
them. 

This is their reason. 

The real enemy of popular rights, of freedom, of civilization, 
is what we have come to know as Prussianism. This is not only 
the doctrine, but the system established on th doctrine, that 
might, power, force, is the end and aim of the state. As Mr. 
Brown in his article in this issue points out, Prussianism by « 
slow process of great efficiency established itself in Germany. 
It was this same Prussianism that created and built up the 
autoeracy and bureaucracy of Russia. But while Prussianisi 
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it did not touch the Russian people, but in Russia established 
itself only in the seats of the mighty. That is why those who 
have believed in Russia have kept their faith—because they 
know that, however much the Russian people’s bodies and prop- 
erty have been controlled by Prussianism, they have never let 
it touch their mind and soul. 

While, therefore, the German people have been learning to 
admire the Prussian State and all that it stands for, and have 
been docile in obedience to its rule, their intellectual leaders 
themselves being Prussia’s most faithful defenders and advo- 
eates, the Russian people have been inspired by that same 
Prussianism only to continual revolt. 

Now the Russian people have thrown this Prussianism out 
from the seats of the mighty, and have placed there their 
own natural democracy. 

And with the overthrow of Prussianism in Russia there 
will come a new day not only for Russia, but for other peoples 
as well. 

By the Revolution of the Russian people Sweden has been de- 
livered of her fears. She can now give free play to her natural 
instinct for liberty, by joining with her sister, Norway, in giving 
moral support to the Entente Allies. 

The Jews and the Poles the world over need no longer fear 
lest a victory for the free peoples of France and England may 
lead to a disaster for those Jews and Poles within Russia who 
are seeking to be free. 

The neutral nations of the earth will now find removed the 
only moral reason that could justify their neutrality between 
right and wrong. 

The Balkan peoples, who have found in even the Russia of 
the Czars an emancipator, will need to fear no longer the Czar’s 
despotism ; but can welcome any victory for Russia as bringing 
promise of freedom for themselves. 

The. people of the United States, in particular, will find at 
this crisis, when they are on the brink of war with Germany, 
a new cause for thankfulness that circumstance, indeed their 
very destiny, is placing them side by side with the free peoples 
of Europe—the people of Italy, and France, and England, and 
now Russia. ; 

And, finally, even Germany herself will find in this Revolution 
of the Russian people not only retribution for her sins, but also 
possibly the gift of liberty for her people. The French Revolu- 
tion, in spite of its excesses and the consequent reaction in 
France, was followed by the emancipation of neighboring peo- 
ples. It is not too much to hope, and even to expect, that the 
Russian Revolution may help to emancipate those peoples that 
now remain under the rule of the Prussian—the peoples of 
(iermany and Austria. 


STAND BY THE SUPREME COURT 


We hear a good deal in these days of the duty of “ standing 
by the President.” It is also the duty of loyal Americans to 
stand by the Supreme Court. For the Supreme Court is even 
more, perhaps, than the President one of the great bulwarks of 
our National life and civilization. Indeed, its character and 
authority are so conclusively recognized that the American peo- 
ple do stand behind it in a very striking fashion. 

In 1894 the majority of the American people wanted an in- 
come tax. The law was passed and put into operation, when the 
Supreme Court, by a majority of five to four, after one of the 
justices had reversed his decision, declared the law unconstitu- 
tional. The supporters of the tax accepted the decision without 
a murmur, and, after a campaign of education which lasted for 
nearly twenty-five years, amended the Constitution in that 
respect which the decision of the Court suggested so that the 
income law would be constitutional. 

The power of the Supreme Court and its moral authority 
over the people of the United States has just been exemplified 
again in the decision on the Adamson Law. A brief review of 
the controversy which has resulted in this far-reaching decision 
is of interest. 

In August, 1916, after a controversy lasting many months, 
the organized railway employees of the United States threatened 
« general strike unless their demand for increased wages and 
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decreased hours of labor were complied with. The day of the 
strike was set. It was generally believed that, if carried out, it 
would involve the country, not only in Nation-wide social and 
economic disaster, but probably in bloodshed, and possibly in a 
kind of civil war. President Wilson endeavored to avert the 
strike by bringing the employees and the managers together. 
His efforts failed because the workmen declined either to yield 
any point of their demands or to submit the demands to arbi- 
tration. The President thereupon carried the matter to Con- 
gress, and Congress passed a law, known as the Adamson Law, 
making eight hours instead of ten hours the standard of pay 
and work. Under this law switchmen, yardmen, and all employ- 
ees with fixed places of labor would work eight hours. Train- 
men who do their work traveling would be paid at the same 
rate for eight hours as they had formerly been paid for ten 
hours. A test case was immediately brought by the railways 
into the lower courts. The Adamson Law was there decided to 
be unconstitutional and was carried to the Supreme Court. 
The organized railway workmen became restive under the delay. 
They again threatened to strike on March 17 if on that day no 
agreementhad been reached. The President again intervened and 
appealed both to the men and to the managers to settle their 
differences on the ground that the country was facing the dan- 
ger of war and that a universal railway-strike would enormously 
complicate that danger. Another board of mediation endeavored 
to settle the difficulties. Secretary Lane, of the Department of 
the Interior, who was formerly a member of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission, and is an expert on railway affairs, was 
a member of the mediation board. When March 17 approached, 
the organized workmen extended the time for an agreement forty- 
eight hours; and on the night of the 17th, or rather in the early 
morning hours of the 18th, a decision was reached because the 
managers agreed to adopt the eight-hour standard. The only 
concession of the men was to accept “time and one-eighth ” 
instead of “time and one-half” overtime; that is to say, the 
man who is paid forty cents an hour would receive forty-five 
cents an hour instead of sixty cents an hour for overtime. 

A few hours after the controversy had thus been settled by 
mutual agreement the Supreme Court handed down its decision, 
on March 19. Five justices upheld the constitutionality of the 
Adamson Law and four justices dissented. Chief Justice White 
and Justices McKenna, Holmes, Brandeis, and Clark were in 
the majority, and Justices Day, Pitney, Van Devanter, and 
McReynolds were in the minority. The majority opinion was 
presented by Chief Justice White. Reviewing the course of 
legislation and legal decisions, he held that Congress had full 
power to regulate inter-State commerce in all its phases, and that 
to take away the right of Congress to fix wages and conditions of 
labor would be to reduce to “derision” the clearly established 
power. He waved aside as not having even been presented the 
argument that the decision would result in confiscation of prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

In considering the decision of the Supreme Court two things 
should be borne in mind. The first is that the judges who uphold 
the law express by their action no opinion regarding its wis- 
dom. It was their duty to say whether Congress had a right to 
pass the law, not whether it was socially or economically wise 
for Congress to do so. Nevertheless, the psychological effect of 
the decision will be to impress the country with the belief that 
both the President and Congress pursued a wise course ‘when a 
universal strike was threatened in September. 

The second thing is that the decision greatly strengthens the 
principle of Government regulation. Public utilities of all 
sorts are not private property ; they are semi-public property. 
Those who believe, as we do, that it will be wise to preserve in 
public utilities the element of private property, and thus the 
incentive to private profit, must support all efforts to maintain 
successfully the policy of Government regulation. Otherwise 
we shall inevitably have public ownership and operation of all 
public utilities. 

If the workmen and the managers of American railways want 
Government ownership and operation, the best way they can 
accomplish it is to make a failure of Government regulation of 
private agreements. If they want to preserve their private 
rights, the best thing they can do is to make a success of the 
present semi-private relationships under Government control. 





HOLY RUSSIA 


BY AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 


The world shall be made new 
Since thou hast found thy soul. 
There shall be freedom for the Jew 
And justice for the Pole. 

Finland’s chain shall break 

As breaks the ice in spring, 

And spirits like the birds awake 
That were too sad to sing. 


Throughout the troubled earth 
Prophetic tremors run— 

It is the travail of the birth 

Of Freedom’s ‘youngest son. 
Dreams that have been as dead 
Rise glorious from their grave 
As throb to a deliverer’s tread 
The pulses of the slave. 


Torch of the Holy Fires, 

Lead us along thy way 

Up to the vision of our sires 

That we have cloaked with clay! 
Humbly we yield to thee 

The glory of the van. 

Lead on, where calls through liberty 
The brotherhood of man! 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


THE HISTORY OF FOUR DAYS 


LIEN river ice breaks up in the spring, it breaks sud- 

denly. But the break comes only after a process of 

thawing, which may have been unnoticed by the casual 
observer of the flat upper surface. When people say that the 
Russian revolution came unexpectedly, they indicate that they 
have ignored the long undermining which gradually melted 
away the supports of the autocracy, so that when the Russian 
people struck they struck an empty shell. 

Persons who are familiar with Russia have known since the 
beginning of this war that a revolution might come any day, and 
come with a suddenness characteristic of many movements in 
Russia. A comparison of the most stupendous event since the 
French Revolution with that revolution is interesting. There 
was much similarity in the superficial causes of the great French 
upheaval of 1789 and the revolt of the Russian people. The fail- 
ure of the harvest of 1788 in France and the severe winter that 
followed caused poignant suffering and much smoldering antag- 
onism for the existing political order. In Russia the scarcity of 
food brought about the great popular demonstrations which were 
the premonitory signs of the revolt. But in France just before 
the Revolution the Government was openly despised, its power 
flouted. - In Russia, however, so far as surface indications to the 
outside world went, up to the time that men of the first Cossack 
regiment joined with the people they had been ordered to shoot 
on the Nevsky Prospect the Russian autocracy seemed almost 
as formidable as ever. 

There were, to repeat, few indications of impending revolt 
in Russia to any but the most acute observers on the outside. 
Some suspicion might have been aroused by the bread riots in 
Petrograd the week before the revolution, but such occurrences 
are nothing new in Russia, and even in Petrograd on the morn- 
ing of a day now never to be forgotten, Sunday, March 11, very 
few persons noticed any real revolutionary spirit in the crowds 
of people who taunted the police in the streets and good- 
naturedly cheered the Cossacks who had been ordered to dis- 
perse the crowds. 

General Khabaloff’s order to the police and soldiers to shoot 
in order to disperse crowds, which was posted on Saturday, 
S44 


March 10, smacked strongly of provocation, yet when the Cos- 
sacks refused to use their rifles and later when they fired noth- 
ing more deadly than blank cartridges from their machine 
guns the revolution still séemed a make-believe revolution. 
Not until the regiment of soldiers, ordered to shoot into a crowi 
of hungry civilians, mutinied and after shooting their own 
officers made common cause with the people did it seem prol- 
able that Russia’s new birth was imminent. 

In short, the world had little advance notice that a revolution 
was to come at this time, but had every reason to be sure that 
a revolution would come sooner or later unless the unexpected 
should happen and the Government should yield voluntarily. 
The anger of the people at the shortage of ammunition, which 
was caused by inefficiency and corruption in the Government, 
gradually grew when Russia was hampered again and again by 
this deficiency. The removal of Grand Duke Nicholas as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Russian armies, the arrogant treatment 
of the Duma by the Czar and his reactionary Ministers, an 
the appointment of such pro-Germans as Stiirmer and Galitzin 
to the position of Premier, all goaded the people into a state of 
frenzy from which there could be only one outlet. Most of all 
were they aroused by the dawning belief that the lack of 
munitions, the removal of the Grand Duke Nicholas, the 
appointment of incapable and treacherous officials, were all parts 
of a pro-German propaganda headed, it seemed to many, by 
their Empress, and certainly by the notorious degenerate Ras- 
putin, whose assassination recently should have warned the 
Government, if anything could have warned it. 

Never did so great a revolution gain headway so rapidly. 
Regiment after regiment joined the people and fought with 
them against the few regiments which remained loyal and against 
the hated Petrograd police. By Monday morning, March 12, 
the situation in Petrograd was far beyond the control of the 
Government. A few hours later the revolution was virtually 
won and the Duma, in defiance of the Czar’s ukase proroguing 
it, continued in session and telegraphed the Czar: “The how 
has struck. The will of the people must prevail.” 

Michael Rodzianko, the President of the Duma, 
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previously twice telegraphed the Czar urging him to avert 
disaster by. giving the people a Ministry which they could 
trust. General Alexis Brusiloff, Commandez-in-Chief on the 
southwestern front, and General Nicholas Ruzsky, Commander 
of the northern armies, had both sent similar messages to the 
Czar at the request of the Duma. Perhaps but for his fatal 
characteristic of never yielding anything until too late, the 
Czar might have saved his crown by eleventh-hour concessions. 
Instead, by the time he reached Petrograd or its environs abdi- 
cation was the only course that remained open. In his foolish 
stubbornness Nicholas II was like Louis XVI in 1789 and 
George III in 1776. Though the Czar abdicated in favor of 
his brother the Grand Duke Michael as Regent, the Grand 
Duke had no illusions as to his own position and hastened to 
announce that he would rule only if his selection as monarch 
were to be confirmed by a vote of the people. 

The spark that was ignited in Petrograd carried a flaming 
enthusiasm for liberty and a new government over all Russia. 
In Moscow Cossacks who attempted to ride down the people in 
the celebrated Red Square beneath the gray old walls of the 
Kremlin leaped off their horses and joined in the huzzahs for 
the new Government when their intended victims shouted the 
news of the coup d@’état in Petrograd. 

In Moscow, it is said, the revolution cost only four lives ; and 
even in Petrograd, where the bloodshed was greatest, the cas- 
ualties were evidently surprisingly few. By the evening of 
March 12 the last supporters of the Czar in the capital were 
holding out in two small groups, one firing from behind bar- 
ricades around the yellow Admiralty buildings overlooking 
the Neva, the other sniping stubbornly from the windows 
and roof of the Astoria Hotel at the revolutionaries, who sent 
lack a hotter fire from such scant cover as could be found 
in the square south of St. Isaac’s Cathedral. Later that even- 
ing, when the revolutionaries broke into the Astoria Hotel, which 
has been considered a hotbed of pro-German intrigue since the 
beginning of the war, the last organized resistance of the loyalists 
was broken. For two days more there was sniping. But at the 
outside the resistance to the revolution in Petrograd lasted not 
more than four days.- Long before that. time had expired the 
streets were filled with civilians and soldiers flaunting the red 
flag of the French Revolution and singing the “ Marseillaise.” 

With a few exceptions, the army and navy of Russia stood 
loyal to the revolution from the first outbreak. The Executive 
Committee of the Duma, which practically became the Pro- 
visional Government of Russia when the Czar abdicated, re- 
stored order and began at once the work of adjustment with a 


force and comprehension that would have done credit to any - 


government. 

Sharing the power of government with this Committee is the 
new Cabinet, which is made up as follows: Premier, President 
of the Council, and Minister of the Interior, Prince George 
lvoff ; Foreign Minister, Professor Paul Milyukov ; Minister 
of Publie Instruction, Professor Manuilloff ; Minister of War, 
and Minister of Navy, ad interim, A. J. Guehkoff ; Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, .M. Shingaref; Minister of Finance, M. 
Tereshchenko ; Minister of Justice, Deputy Kerenski, of Sara- 
tov; Minister of Communications, N. V. Nekrasoff; Vice- 
President of the Duma, Comptroller of State, M. Godneff ; 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, A. I. Konovaloff; Procura- 
tor-General of the Holy Synod, M. Lvoff. 

Apparently this Provisional Government as created by the 
Duma will rule Russia until the people through equal and uni- 
versal suffrage choose a constituent assembly to determine the 
‘orm of the new government. 

One of the first acts of the Provisional Government was to 
pledge Russia’s allegiance to the cause of the Allies and her 
uswerving determination to prosecute the war against Germany 
to a finish. In the meanwhile the late Czar, whom some 
despatches facetiously refer to as Mr. Nicholas Romanoff, has 
gone to his personal estates at Livadia, in the Crimea. The 
Kmpress apparently is still in or near Petrograd with her 
children, two of whom were ill when the outbreak came. It is 
significant that the Russian people seem to hold no personal 
srlevance against their late autocrat, whereas enmity toward 
ihe Empress is common. But this is only a continuation of the 
‘ituation which has existed since the beginning of the war, the 
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Empress, who was a Princess of Hesse, being disliked as the 
supposed head of the ring which included Rasputin, ex-Premier 
Sttirmer, and Protopopoff, who have been trying to betray Rus- 
sia into a separate peace with Germany. The people seem to 
believe that the Czar, although both a weakling and a tyrant, 
is, after all, a Russian. 

In conclusion, it remains to sum up the three outstanding 
characteristics of the Russian revolution as they appear to us: 

First, as Mr. Kennan elsewhere points out, its apparent 
suddenness and its comparative peacefulness. The world may 
never know, certainly does not yet know, the whole inside 
story of the Russian revolution. There seems good evidence, 
however, to support the theory that there was not a widespread 
plan for the Russians to revolt when they did. There is a good 
deal of evidence indicating that even the members of the Duma 
and the three great popular leaders of the revolution, Rodzianko, 
Milyukov, and Lvoff, were surprised by the tremendous support 
which they found in the army. But the tighter the dam, the 
more complete its restraint of the waters within, the more abrupt 
and explosive is its bursting. 

The second great feature of the revolution, which Mr. 
Kennan also refers to, is that it was won wholly and solely 
by the Russian people. It could not have succeeded without 
the help of the army, but the army of Russia to-day is an 
army of the people. The autocracy was destroyed by the 
very weapon which it built to keep the people in restraint. 
Not only was this a revolution of the people, however, but it 
seems to have been peculiarly a revolution of the Russian peo- 
ple in the narrow sense of the word. In America we have often 
heard of the grievances of the Poles, Jews, Armenians, Finns, 
and other racial groups within the Russian Empire. Espousers 
of the cause of these submerged nationalities have often said in 
America that the people that they represented had no hope of 
aid from the really Russian masses. But it is the millions of 
true Muscovites who have thrown off the oppressive yoke, anid it 
is for the Poles, Finns, Jews, and Armenians now to admit that 
they have underestimated the power of the Russian masses. 
Such mistakes are easy in a land of contradictions so marked 
that even a Russian poet sings : 

* And poor 
And abundant 
And mighty 
And impotent 
Art thou, O our mother Russia \”’ 

Finally, as to the third predominant feature of Russia’s new 
birth, a feature in which the outside world is especially inter- 
ested, that is this : 

The war made this revolution possible. 

The war taught the Russian people their own strength. 
United from the outset in the determination to beat Germany, be- 
vause they realized that a war against Germany was a war against 
their own oppressive Government, the Russian people have 
gradually come to know one after another of their own powers 
as they have been forced to take over the management of 
the war through their provincial assemblies and co-operative 
societies as the inefficient and corrupt Government has dropped 
the burden. Without a long war like this, which has killed off 
the old professional army that was loyal to the bureaucracy, 
Russia never would have had an army of the people to side with 
the people in a national crisis. 

We may be sure that the Russian people know what this war 
has done for them, and that they know what they must yet do in 
this war. A year ago—in fact, only recently —the Russian peo- 
ple were saying, “ We have two wars on our hands, an outside 
war and an inside war. But we must vanquish the external 
enemy before we turn on the foe within. Beat Germany first.” 
Only the stupid arrogance of the Russian Government brought 
it to pass that the Russian people did not * beat Germany first ;” 
but now that they have reversed their task and conquered the 
internal foe, we may be sure that they will return to the other 
half of their labors with renewed confidence and vigor. 

The preparations which the Russian people made toward the 
end of victory over Germany taught them their own strength, 
and were, in fact, measures which made the success of the revo- 
lution possible. There may not have been much plot behind 
this revolution, but certainly there was much preparation. 








THE VICTORY OF THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE BY GEORGE KENNAN 


It is unnecessary to introduce George Kennan to the olde readers of The Outlook, for he has long been associated with this journal. 
But it may be well to say for the benefit of the younger generation that he is the foremost living American expert on the struggles of the 
Russians for constitutional liberty. He has faced death and danger in Russia in behalf of Russian freedom, and on his last visit to the 
country of the Czar, as an editorial representative of “ MeClure’s Magazine,” he was expelled by the absolutist Government which has now 
been overthrown. In 1865, when a very young man, he explored Siberia as a telegraphic engineer for the Russo-American Telegraph Line. 
In 1885 he traveled through Siberia making an investigation of the Siberian exile system. His experiences during these two remarkable 
studies of the Russian wilderness and the Russian despotism are recorded in two noteworthy books, “Tent Life in Siberia” and “ Siberia 
and the Exile System.” In 1904 he went to Japan to report the Russo-Japanese War for The Outlook, and lived under fire for some time 


in front of the citadel at Port Arthur. 


and death-dealing eruption of Mont Pelée, and was our war correspondent in Cuba during the Spanish War. 


He also made an adventurous visit on behalf of The Outlook to Martinique at the time of the terrible 


t will be seen, therefore, that 


he is a man of action as well as of thought. Mr. Kennan has a wide personal acquaintance with the best intellectual gy en leaders in 


Russia, and, as he reads and speaks Russian, he is familiar with both its classic literature and its current journalism. 
his judgment of the currents and forces of Russian life are authoritative. 


HE struggle for freedom in Russia, which began with the 

revolutionary conspiracy of the Decembrists almost a cen- 

tury ago, and which was renewed again and again, with 
constantly increasing violence in later years, has ended at last 
in the complete triumph of democracy. For the first time in 
more than a millennium the Russian people are free from des- 
potic control, and are at liberty to shape their future destiny 
with their own hands and in their own way. The monarch has 
been deposed, the bureaucracy has been overthrown, and the 
new rulers of the country are the Executive Committee of the 
Duma and the Ministry that it has chosen. The Provisional 
Government cannot yet be regarded as securely established, but 
the abdication of the Czar, the arrest and imprisonment of the 
bureaucratic leaders, and the frank recognition of the “ plenary 
power” of the Duma by the Grand Duke Michael would seem 
to exclude the possibility, or at least the probability, of any 
serious internal dissension. There may be some friction or 
ilisagreement between the Provisional Government and the 
fraction of extreme radicals who favor the immediate estab- 
lishment of a Socialistic republic; but the struggle over this 
question will probably be postponed until the National Assem- 
bly meets to decide what the permanent institutions of Russia 
shall be. 

The most noteworthy feature of the recent revolution was its 
comparatively peaceful character. Seldom if ever before in the 
world’s history has so sweeping and momentous a change been 
brought about with so little conflict, turbulence, and bloodshed. 
Revolutions in the past have generally lasted months if not 
years, have been attended with widespread rioting and disorder, 
and have cost thousands if not tens of thousands of lives; but 
the struggle that ended in Russia on the 17th of March occu- 
pied less than a week, there were no popular excesses, and the 
victory was won with a sacrifice of life that seems relatively 
insignificant. 

What made the difference between this and previous revolu- 
tions? How was it possible to overthrow in four or five days 
and in such an orderly way a Government that was thought to 
be one of the strongest in Europe? In an article on “ The 
Chances of Revolution ” which I wrote for The Outlook about 
a year ago I ventured to say: “ No revolutionary movement 
can possibly sueceed in Russia without the co-operation of the 
army. It may have in its ranks nineteen-twentieths of the 
whole civilian population; but without military support 1t can 
accomplish nothing. Success will depend upon concentration of 
ap tage competent leadership, and the support of the army.” 

n the revolutionary movement that has just swept the Czar 
from his throne all of these conditions were fulfilled. The Duma 
had for its sole purpose seizure of the reins of governmental 
wrk it acted under direction of the best brains that the 
“mpire could furnish ; and it was supported by all the troops 
in the national capital, including even the Cossacks and the 
Imperial Guard. Success, under such favoring conditions, was 
almost certain. 

The decisive factor in the struggle was unquestionably the 
army. The troops in Petrograd, recently recruited from the 
people, were in full sympathy with the latter's representatives in 
the Duma, and when the first clash came in the streets they 
threw off their allegiance to the crown, joined in the revolu- 
tionary movement, and chased the Czar’s police and gendarmes 
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to the housetops. Even the Cossacks, who had been employed 
so many times in previous years to crush the first manifesta- 
tions of incipient revolt, fraternized with the insurgents and 
defended them from the attacks of the police. The Duma, with 
such support, became not only formidable but irresistible. It 
immediately ordered the arrest and imprisonment of the reac- 
tionary leaders, as a means of preventing such a counter-revo- 
lution as that which defeated the people in 1905; took into 
custody all the higher officials of the Government, including the 
Ministers, and completely paralyzed in less than three days all 
the energies and activities of the bureaucratic administration. 
The progress of the revolutionary movement in the provinces 
was equally rapid and successful. In Moscow, Tver, Nizhni- 
Novgorod, Kazan, Kharkof, Saratof, and Odessa the local rep- 
resentatives of autocracy submitted, almost without resistance, 
to the will of the people, and on Saturday, March 17, when the 
Czar abdicated, the Duma was left in full control of the situa- 
tion. 

During the brief interregnum there was comparatively little 
disorder and still less bloodshed, the people displaying through- 
out the trying week “amazing courage, patience, and sound 
sense.” The Executive Committee of the Duma, too, acted with 
praiseworthy moderation and self-restraint. When the bureau- 
cracy, under the direction of Prime Minister Stolypin, put down 
the insurrection of 1905-6, it immediately shot scores of revo- 
lutionary leaders without even the form of trial, and hanged 
more than two thousand by order of military courts. The Pro- 
visional Government of the Duma showed a more chivalrous 
and magnanimous spirit. It did not order the execution of a 
single one of its vanquished opponents, and gave public notice 
that no official of the old régime should be punished, much less 
put to death, until he had had a fair trial before a legally con- 
stituted tribunal. 

The Provisional Government which now rules Russia, and 
which will continue to rule until a constitutional assembly shall 
have decided upon permanent institutions, is composed of very 
strong and able men. Rodzianko, who is at the head of ‘the 
Executive Committee, is President of the Duma and has long 
enjoyed the confidence, not only of the body over which he pre- 
sides, but of the country at large. He is prudent, sagacious, 
and experienced, and may be trusted to use his power with wise 
discretion. ; 

Prince Lvoff, the new Premier, is a man of great adminis- 
trative and executive capacity, who since the beginning of the 
war has been at the head of the strongest popular organization 
in the Empire, namely, the Union of Zemstvos. This powerful 
body, acting in conjunction with the Union of Municipalities, 
has been for more than two years the mainstay of the a 
armies, and has carried on a colossal work in establishing hos- 
pitals, supplying the troops with food, clothing, and munitions, 
and succoring millions of refugees driven back into the interior 
of Russia by the advancing forces of Germany. Up to October, 
1916, it had established more than 3,000 military hospitals or 
lazarets, with accommodations for 200,000 men; had provided 
50 hospital trains, with 22,000 berths, for the transportation 
of sick or wounded soldiers; had furnished food for 300,000 
laborers engaged in work behind the trenches; had spent 
7,000,000 rubles in taking care of destitute fugitives from the 
western provinces ; had established in the rear of the fighting 
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lines a thousand-mile chain of vaccination stations, disinfect- 
ing stations, tuberculosis stations, bath-houses, laundries, dental 
cabinets, small manufactories, shoe-cobbling booths, and _sol- 
diers’ shops; and had supplied the armies in the field with 
3,000,000 tents and mere than 35,000,000 articles of clothing, 
at a cost of 125,000,000 rubles. This gigantic work—which 
shows incidentally what the carrying on of a great war involves— 
was under the supervisory and controlling direction of Prince 
Lvoff, the new Russian Premier. 

Professor Milyukov, Minister of Foreign Affairs, is the fear- 
less and aggressive leader of the Constitutional Democrats, who 
forced the retirement a few months ago of the reactionary and 
pro-German Premier, Sturmer. Milyukov is so well known in 
the United States that it is hardly necessary to give his record. 
He is a scholar of distinction, an eminent historian, an effective 
speaker and an accomplished linguist, and few men surpass him 
in knowledge of the international relations and the diplomacy of 
Europe. 

Guchkoff, the Minister of War (and temporarily of the Navy), 
was long a member of the Duma and was at one time its presid- 
ing officer. He belongs to the strong party of the Center known 
as the Octobrists, and, although he has no special or technical 
knowledge of military affairs, he is a skillful organizer and a 
man of conspicuous all-around ability. 

Tereshehenko, the Minister of Finance, is one of the most 
influential and best-informed members of the Duma Finance 
(Committee, and is pre-eminently qualified for the post that he is 
to fill. 

Shingaref, the Minister of Agriculture, is a Constitutional 
Democrat, a distinguished political economist, and a recognized 
authority on all questions relating to food, finance, and taxation. 
He will probably have to deal with the high cost of living and 
the problem of food distribution, and is almost ideally qualified 
to do this successfully. 

Professor Manuilloff, Minister of Public Instruction, was 
formerly President of the Moscow University, but he was forced 
out by the reactionary Minister of Public Instruction, Kasso, 
and has since been editor-in-chief of the “* Russkiya Vedomosti,” 
one of the oldest liberal journals in Moscow. 

Kerenski, the Minister of Justice, is the leader of the Labor 
group in the Duma, and has been for years an uncompromising 
opponent of the whole bureaucratic régime. He has been par- 
ticularly conspicuous as a denouncer of the severity and injus- 
tice of the courts in their dealings with labor organizations and 
free-thinking workmen. He is a Socialist in political faith, and 
will bring to the Provisional Government the co-operation and 
support of the Social Democratic party. 

The Ministry, as a whole, is moderate rather than extreme 
in its political views, and may be said fairly to represent the 
Hower of Russian knowledge, experience, and culture. Most of 
its members have, in the Duma debates on the annual budgets, 
shown expert knowledge of governmental problems, and it may 
well be doubted whether Russia has ever had in the Council of 
Ministers so able and experienced a group of men. The task 
set before them is one of extraordinary difficulty and complex- 
ity, but if they are not confronted by some sudden and threat- 
ening emergency before they have had time to consolidate their 
power they will give the country a brilliant and successful ad- 
ininistration of public affairs. 

The most important question raised by this change of gov- 
ernment, so far as the outside world is concerned, is the effect 
that it will have on the prosecution of the war. The fear has 
been expressed that it may weaken, temporarily at least, Rus- 
sia’s offensive and defensive power. That there will be some 
friction and lack of co-ordination at first is more than probable ; 
but ultimately the war will be carried on with greatly increased 
vigor and effectiveness. The hopeless incapacity of the old Gov- 
ernment disheartened the people and half paralyzed their ener- 
gies; but with the Duma and the new Ministry in full control 
of national affairs, public confidence will revive and enthusiasm 
will take the place of discouragement. The Russia of the peo- 
ple never has been able to bring all its forces into action, but 
wow that it is free it will make a new record of heroic achieve- 
nent. Nobles, peasants, zemstvos, boards of trade, chambers of 
commerce, and co-operative societies will all combine and co- 
ordinate their efforts in support of the Duma, the Ministry, and 
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the armies in the field. Germany may gain a temporary advan- 
tage if she strikes quickly, while Russia is in a state of transi- 
tion from the old to the new; but the rasputitsa—the breaking 
up of the winter roads—is now near at hand, and this will 
greatly embarrass offensive military operations on all the 
fronts. Before the spring floods pass and the swamps and 
marshy fields become dry and hard the new Government will 
have organized and consolidated its power and will be prepared 
for any thrust that Germany may make. 

One of the most serious problems with which the new Gov- 
ernment will have to deal is that of food distribution. Russia 
is not short of grain; on the contrary, she has an available 
surplus above all needs of at least four million tons ; but, on 
account of bad management and divided responsibility in the 
Ministries of Agriculture and the Interior and incompetence 
and corruption in the railway administration, there has been 
great difficulty in moving foodstuffs from places where they 
were abundant to places where there was a shortage. Remem- 
bering the important part played by railway men in the revolu- 
tionary movement of 1905, the Government in recent years 
has adopted the policy of discharging experienced but “ politi- 
cally untrustworthy” employees and appointing in their places, 
as far as possible, petty bureaucrats from the provinces and 
“Joyal” men from the ranks of the Black Hundreds. This has 
resulted in the partial demoralization of the railway serviee at 
the very time when national safety required the utmest possible 
efficiency. This state of affairs will soon be remedied by M. 
Nekrasoff, the new Minister of Ways and Communications, 
and there is every reason to believe that when the railway sys- 
tem is as well managed as the Union of Zemstvos has been, its 
carrying capacity will be very greatly increased and possibly 
doubled. 

Viewed in its larger aspects, the change of government will 
bring about in the near future a complete regeneration of the 
people. Within the space limits of a short article it is impos- 
sible to do more than refer briefly to a few of the reforms that 
are likely to be made and measures that will probably be 
adopted. In the first place, there will be a great and rapid 
extension of educational facilities for the peasant class. The 
old Government did not provide elementary schools enough even 
to keep up with the growth of the population, and consequently 
the percentage of illiteracy is almost as great now as it was 
twenty-five years ago. The present Ministry and the liberal 
majority in the Duma are virtually pledged to secure “ mni- 
versal education,” and the new schools required will be opened 
as fast as possible. 

In the second place, an end will quickly be put to anti-Jewish 
restrictions and limitations. The Pale of Settlement will be 
abolished, and Jews henceforth will enjoy all the rights of citi- 
zenship. One hundred and sixty members of the present Duma 
asked the old Government to abolish the Pale, and future 
Dumas are likely to be even more tolerant and broad-minded 
than this one has recently been. When the Jews are fully 
emancipated, as they almost certainly will be, every field of 
Russian life is likely to be enriched by the efforts and contri- 
butions of this gifted race. 

In the third place, Finland, whose ancient liberties were taken 
from her and whose Diet was almost deprived of legislative 
power by a faithless monarch, will again receive the autonomous 
rights granted her by Alexander I a century ago. 

Finally, the Russian revolution in its relation to the welfare 
and progress of the world seems likely to be an almost unmixed 
blessing. Not only will it sow the seeds of democracy in other 
despotically governed countries, but it will add greatly to the 
world’s material and intellectual resources. Under the despotic 
régime of the bureaucracy, Russian literature has recently been 
almost choked to death by the strangling noose of the censorship ; 
but when the novelists, essayists, and poets of the present gen- 
eration shall be set free there will be a new flowering of national 
culture. The Slavs, moreover, have moral as well as intellectual 
power; and when their latent capacities are fully developed by 
freedom and education they will not only make great contribu- 
tions to science, literature, and the industrial arts, but will exert 
an uplifting and ennobling influence in the realm that we call 
spiritual. 

New York, March 20, 1917. 





T is apparent to everybody but the stupid or thoughtless 

that there are many points of contact between the United 

States and Japan which produce friction and irritation. It 
behooves both Japanese and American citizens who desire to 
see friendly relations maintained between the two countries to 
look the facts squarely in the face. The American difficulties 
with Japan arise almost wholly on the Pacific coast, and espe- 
cially in California. The trouble there is largely what is known 
as labor trouble. The Japanese in California are peculiarly 
industrious and thrifty. They not only compete successfully 
with American laborers in the cities, but they have become 
landowners and have made profitable and beautiful fruit 
orchards and farms out of a very large acreage which white 
farmers either could not or would not develop. This competition 
between the two races has led to an agitation for the restriction 
of Japanese immigration and the practical expulsion of Japa- 
nese landowners from California. Those who are familiar with 
the controversy know how patiently and earnestly the Japanese 
(sovernment has striven to do its part in solving the problem. 
As Dr. Sidney Gulick, one of the foremost experts of Japanese 
questions in this country, says: ** The Pacifie coast States fear 
an invasion of Asiatic immigrants, and rightly demand- protec- 
tion from such a danger. The problem is how to provide for 
hoth —how to protect the Pacific coast without resorting to 
race discriminatory legislation, obnoxious to Asiaties because 
humiliating.” 

The Japanese who are now legally residing on the Pacifie 
coast have rights as residents and landholders which cannot, 
under the moral law at least, be taken away from them by 
prejudiced and discriminatory legislation. But, on the other 
hand, Japan must recognize that, with one complicated and per- 
plexing race problem always on its hands, the United States 
cannot wisely or in justice to its citizens permit itself to be 
involved in another. During the Administration of President 
Roosevelt this was recognized by both countries in the estab- 
lishment of what is known as the “ Gentleman’s Agreement.” 
President Roosevelt maintained with all the power at his com- 
mand the treaty rights of the Japanese already in this country, 
with the understanding that the Japanese Government would 
itself so regulate emigration from Japan to the Pacific coast as 
to relieve inhabitants of the Pacifie coast from the fear of a 
social or industrial invasion. Japan has scrupulously kept her 
part of the * Gentleman’s Agreement.” But during the Adminis- 
tration of President Wilson anti-Japanese agitation and legisla- 
tion has cropped out again on the Pacific coast. The problem 
is not a local one. It is a National one, and it must be settled 
by the Nation. 

Believing this necessary, two important bodies of Ameri- 
ean citizens have recently passed resolutions and presented 
them to the President and the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate. The two bodies are the Conference 
on American Oriental Problems and the Federal Council 
of Churches. Each body passed a resolution calling for Federal 
legislation to provide for the adequate protection of aliens, 
and both bodies passed a resolution calling for the creation 
of a Federal commission for the study of the international 
problem of the relations of America with Japan and China. The 
Federal Council of Churches also in resolutions embodied 
a declaration of friendship and good will from America to 
Japan and China, and called upon the press of the United 
States for a more sympathetic and intelligent treatment of the 
American-Japanese question than has, we are sorry to say, 
been characteristic of many of our newspapers. Of these reso- 
lutions the one asking for the creation of a Federal commission 
seems to us to be of paramount importance at this time. The 
United States is facing one of the greatest crises in its entire 
history. Its relation to the whole world, as the President 
recently pointed out in his address to the Senate, is likely to be 
radically changed. In view of these world changes, nothing per- 
haps is more important than the establishment of right relations 
between the United States and the Orient. 

Whatever is done. the treaty obligations of the United 
States to Japex must be taitifully observed and sustained by 
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all loyal Americans. The Japanese themselves have had some 
striking education on the inviolability of treaty obligations. 

In 1864, by treaty with the Shogunate of Japan, the foreign 
Powers, including the United States, obtained the right to pass 
through the inland sea of Japan. The clans controlling the 
western entrance to the inland sea declined to recognize the 
treaty or to obey the Shogunate. When the foreign Powers, 
including the United States, protested, the Shogunate said 
apologetically that it had not the power to compel obedience on 
the part of these clans ; whereupon the Western Powers, inelud- 
ing the United States, proceeded with their war-ships and bom- 
barded the territory of the recalcitrant clans, compelling them 
to observe the treaty and exacting an indemnity of about three 
million dollars. The United States gave back its portion of the 
indemnity to Japan in 1883, the money, at the suggestion of 
Marquis Okuma, being used for the improvement of Yokohama 
Harbor. This story is known to every intelligent citizen of 
Japan. Ithas produced two effects. One is to make him friendly 
to the United States on account of the return of the indemnity. 
the other is to make him feel that when a local group or govern- 
ment declines to obey a national mandate it can be compelled 
to obey by force exercised by the foreign Powers. Perhaps it ix 
not fair to say that the Japanese feel that they have the power 
to resent by force the breaking of a treaty on the Pacific coast : 
but they feel that the precedents of American history justify 
them in claiming the moral right to compel the observance of 
the treaty. 

There is another aspect of the Japanese question which it is 
appropriate to refer to here. If the Japanese Government 
desires to have the support of liberal-minded American citizens 
in maintaining the rights of the Japanese in this country, it must 
show a liberal mind towards its own citizens at home. Unfortu- 
nately, the present Japanese Government is very reactionary. 
and the Prime Minister, Terauchi, is distinctly autocratic. 
There is a strong party in Japan, with which the Terauchi Cab- 
inet seems to be in sympathy, that believes in the social an«| 
military principles of Prussian civilization. The Japanese Lib- 
eral party is opposed to these principles. One ‘of the leading 
Liberals of Japan is Mr. Daikichiro eal He is one of the 
highest-minded and most public-spirited men in Japan. He has 
been for ten years a member of Parliament, was for six years 
Vice-Mayor of Tokyo, and was adviser tothe Minister of Justice 
on parliamentary matters during the two years of the Okuma 
Cabinet. He has recently published three articles in three dif- 
ferent Japanese periodicals criticising certain tendencies in 
Japan. In one of these articles, among other things, he said : 


On October 4 of last year [1916] Count Terauchi obeyed the 
Imperial commands and formed a new Cabinet ; but previous to 
that time it was generally understood that he would be chosen as 
Premier. The report originated with the Elder Statesmen a 
reactionary party in Japan]. They had privately decided before- 
hand that'Terauchi should be the man, and took it as a foregone 
conclusion that the Emperor would accept any one whom they 
should recommend, and that their decision, which left no room 
for discrimination, concession, or change, was nothing less than 
the Imperial decision itself. Such being the case, the whole 
Empire recognizes that the Terauchi Cabinet was formed by the 
Elder Statesmen rather than by the Imperial commands. By 
such means it is futile to think that the people can be made to 
respect the Imperial House. In fact, it must be said with regret 
that the dignity of the Imperial House has been not a little 
impaired by such proceedings. 

if is said that when the Asquith Government resigned a short 
time ago King George first of all called upon ewan to form 
a new Cabinet, and upon his declining to do so he called upon 
Lloyd George. But no one knows with whom the King consulte« 
or whether - consulted with any one before calling on these two 
men. A certain English historian commends hizhly the action of 
Queen Victoria, who, upon the resignation of Gladstone, called 
upon Lord Rosebery to form a Cabinet, although Gladstone was 
desirous to recommend Lord Spencer had his advice been asked. 
Inall probability, neither did King George consult with any one. 
but upon his own initiative called on those men to form a Cabinet. 
The world acknowledges the effectual working of the English polit- 
ical system, and the fact that the dignity of the constitutional mon- 
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arch is upheld thereby. Which, I wonder, shows to better advan- 
tage in the world’s eyes, the dignity of the Japanese monarchy 
at the time of the recent change of Cabinet, or of the British 
monarch after a similar event in England ? 


Now to an American or an Englishman this kind of political 
-riticism is not only permissible but commendable. It is clearly 
not a eriticism of the Emperor, but of the Cabinet. Neverthe- 
less the Terauchi Government has brought against Mr. Tagawa 
« eriminal charge of impairing the dignity of the Imperial 
Hlouse , that is to say, he is accused of committing what is 
called in Prussia, for similar political criticism, /ése-majesté. 
The Government prosecutor has asked for a sentence of ten 
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months in prison for Mr. Tagawa. The fact that he has been a 
Christian for twenty-eight years and for many years an elder 
in a Christian church is apparently not in his favor in the 
eyes of the Terauchi Government. 

Such a prosecution of such a man for such words is wholly 
unmodern, un-American, un- Anglo-Saxon, and, it must be added 
with gratitude to-day, un-Russian. It is a kind of intellectual 
despotism which has led to the fall of the Czar, and is rapidly 
leading to a similar fall of the Prussian theory and system of 
government. Does Japan want to take her place with a dead 
Russian and dying German despotism or with the modern and 
rapidly growing systems of constitutional political liberty ? 


CONGRESS AND THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS 


SOME REMARKS 
BEHALF OF AN 


would unanimously support as their Representative in Con- 

gress the Hon. Edmund Platt, of Poughkeepsie, New York. 
During the last twelve months Mr. Platt has made some very 
delightful speeches on the floor of the House of Representatives in 
behalf of the birds. They are not the only living beings upon this 
continent that he desires to protect, for he is also a strong sup- 
porter of prompt, active, and vigorous measures on the part of 
the President and the Government in the protection of American 
citizens and American rights. But it is pleasant in these strenu- 
ous times to find a member of Congress who is familiar from 
personal observation with bird life, and it is interesting to see 
that Mr. Platt’s colleagues recognize his knowledge, common 
sense, and good judgment in these matters. In a recent discussion 
in Congress on an appropriation for the maintenance of bird 
and game reservations, Mr. Mann, of Illinois, the leader of the 
Republicans in the House, said: “ Mr. Chairman, I was to 
have five minutes, and I ask that the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Platt, be recognized in my stead. He knows more about 
birds than all the rest of us.” What Mr. Platt said in reply we 
think interesting enough to print in full, as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman from Illinois for 
giving me his time and for his complimentary words in regard 
to my knowledge of birds. It is not nearly as extensive as it 
inight be. I want to say, though, that there is quite a good deal 
of confusion of mind over the migratory bird law. It does not 
apply to quail, or to grouse, or to prairie chickens, or to many 
other birds that are not migratory. Quail, as I understand it, 
very rarely fly more than ten or twelve miles from home. That 
is according to the testimony of those who know most about that 
bird. The migratory bird law applies only to birds which nest 
in one part of North America and make their winter homes in 
another part of North America, or many of them in South 
America or Central America. How those birds can be consid- 
ered to be the property of anybody over whose land they happen 
to Hy, or where they happen to spend the night resting, when 
they go on the next day, 1 do not, for my part, understand. 
Nearly all the migratory game birds nest in Canada, and the 
Canadians could destroy the whole lot of them, except a very 
% that nest along our northern border, if they wanted to 
alo SO, 

“ The insectivorous birds, the warblers, and smaller birds, a 
grcat many of them, also nest in Canada, though many, of course, 
nest in the United States. A considerable number of our birds 
spend their winters in South America, and most of the routes 
of migration have been mapped out. We know now almost 
exactly what routes many of them follow, how they get to South 
America, and where they winter when they get there. There are 
a tew common birds which seem to disappear in the winter. 
For instance, the common chimney-swift is a bird whose winter 
home has never been found. It goes down to the coast of the 
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Gulf of Mexico and flies off over the Gulf and nobody knows 
what becomes of it. Even our friend Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt, who has explored South America, has never been able to 
find the winter home of the chimney-swift there. It goes off in 
that direction somewhere and disappears as completely as if it 
dropped into the sea. There are several other such mysteries as 
that, but as to a great many birds it is known just where they 
go and just when they come and when they go. There are 
some three or four hundred people throughout the United 
States who are reporting to the Biological Survey the dates 
of the arrival and departure of the birds every year, so 
that the Biological Survey is able, through these voluntary 
observers, to keep track of our useful birds, and the speed they 
make, and some very interesting things have been worked out 
from these reports by the late Professor Cooke. 

“As I have said, migratory game birds mostly nest in 
Canada, and Canada could destroy them all. They do not be- 
long to us. They fly over the United States. Many of them 
winter along the Gulf, and there are some bird reservations 
where they get a certain almost complete protection. It is the 
testimony of everybody who has watched the matter that certain 
of these wild fowl and game birds have increased considerably 
since the passage of the migratory bird law, and that is true 
also of a good many of the smaller birds. During last summer, 
for instance, in my part of the country a great many of the 
people became interested in birds, because for the first time 
they saw the scarlet tanager, a beautiful, bright-colored bird, 
which looks almost tropical in the colors of its plumage. That 
bird began to appear in the cities. People had never seen it 
before. A number of people called me up on the telephone to 
know what that bright-colored bird was which they saw in the 
streets. It is a bird that was rarely seen in the streets before, 
although not uncommon in the country. Its numbers have un- 
doubtedly increased considerably during the past.year. It is a 
bird probably that used to be shot for its plumage on account 
of its brilliancy of color. Unless some migratory bird law is 
enforced, a great many of our birds will become extinct. While 
they spread over a very large territory in the summer, in the 
winter some of them mass together so that they can be killed 
very easily, almost without shooting them. They are dependent 
upon the migratory law and upon bird sanctuaries for protec- 
tion. As the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] indicated, a 
treaty has recently been negotiated with Canada, a bird migra- 
tion treaty, by which Canada agrees to protect the birds at 
nesting time in the north and the United States agrees to 
protect them as they fly over and as they may stop on our 
territory to winter. It seems to me common sense and good 
judgment that the legislation the treaty will need should be 
carried out, and must appeal to everybody. It is impossible, 
it seems to me, that the Supreme Court can find it unconstitu- 
tional.” 








THE TWO GERMANYS 


BY PAUL W. BROWN 


HE European war has set many a problem for American 

thought, but none at once so insistent and so baffling as 

the coexistence in one people at one time of the qualities 
and defects which present themselves in Germany. 

Let us look at the two Germanys. The one is the Germany 
of efficiency, of enterprise, of the life of the spirit, of good will 
among men and joy to little children. Without invoking the 
existence of any other Germany, the problems and marvels of 
this one are sufficiently bewildering. Here is a people pre- 
eminent alike in the reclamation of waste lands and in specu- 
lative philosophy. The Germans write the best-organized sym- 
phonies and produce the best-organized steamship +companies. 
We turn to them for fairy tales for children and for works on 
bacteriology for physicians. They stand first in the collection of 
the hymns of the ancient Aryans, and in the collection of city 
rubbish as well. They teach us how to organize hospitals and 
nourish foreign trade, to plan cities and organize rural credit 
banks, to make toys and social surveys. We in America, with 
our young civilization and unsymmetrical development, have 
heen specially dazzled in contemplating Germany. Our achieve- 
ments have had the exuberance and one-sidedness of the exploits 
of youth ; they have been a series of brilliant tours de force— 
“ stunts,” in the vernacular. We have worked prodigiously and 
shirked prodigiously ; we have been economical, and at the 
same time wasteful of a National patrimony of unexampled 
richness, while Germany’s progress has had “the steady per- 
sistence of a screw” and the symmetry of an athlete’s torso. 

The other Germany sees in sacred agreements “ mere scraps 
of paper.” This Germany sank the Lusitania in violation of 
the laws of humanity and the treaties governing the security of 
ships at sea, burned the Library at Louvain, destroyed the 
Cathedral at Rheims, executed Edith Cavell, and sends Zeppe- 
lins to assassinate grandmothers by the chimney-corner, invalids 
in bed, and little children on the way to school. This Germany 
brings forward men eminent in all walks of life, even to the 
pastor with gown and bands, the professor beside his desk, and 
the statesman before the Reichstag—not to excuse these things, 
but to avow and defend them. 

As a result, we have developed two groups of commentators 
upon Germany and things German. There are those to whom 
German virtues and services to mankind are non-existent. In 
view of outrages and wrongs, all Germany’s achievements are 
merely demonic shows of cunning to entrap victims and delude 
a world for whom the real Germany lies in wait, and every 
great German leader is “that monstrum horrendum, an un- 
principled man of genius.” Another and much smaller group 
idealizes everything, sees all that Germany does as right be- 
cause she does it, and frankly recognizes two moral codes—one 
for ordinary relations of life, and the other for certain peoples 
in diplomacy and war. A third group of people frankly gives 
up the entire problem ; there is no answer, so why think about 
it at all” Why try to reconcile von Tirpitz and Papa Jahn, 
Schleiermacher and Bismarck, Virchow and Bernhardi? How 
can the same people be at once the chief minister of mercy to 
the diseased, of vigor to the well, of comfort to dwellers in cities, 
of prosperity to the tiller of the soil, of efficiency to the organi- 
zation of business, of intellectual pleasure to the philosopher, 
ef emotional exaltation to the lover of great music; and of 
duplicity in the field of diplomacy, even to the extent of bring- 
mg on war by forgery, of lawlessness in international agree- 
ment, of cruelty and barbarity in war? 

The answer lies in the history of that Kingdom whose peculiar 
genius gave birth to the German Empire—Prussia. It affords 
at once the most conspicuous and most tragic instance in modern 
history of the price which a people may be called upon to pay 
for a great constructive social idea when, instead of growing by 
slow development in the popular mind and being forged into 
workable form by experiment and criticism, it is born full size in 
the mind of a genius who chances to have power to put it into 
practice without consulting anybody but himself. 
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More than two hundred years ago the supreme genius which 
Prussia has thus far produced, born—of all places in the world 
—in the King’s palace, came to the throne as Fivederick William, 
the second King of Prussia. He was not only one of the few 
great administrators who have headed nations, he was one of the 
great constructive economists of all time. If he had been a 
teacher or a minister of state under any monarch of his own 
generation or the one preceding, his revolutionary ideas in the 
economic field would have produced relatively little immediat« 
effect in the realm of human practice, but would have had a 
slow yet sure influence in modifying thought, and would finally 
have borne fruit in the field of action. But he happened to 
be born to the headship of an absolute monarchy erected 
over a peculiarly receptive and docile people. Now the scholar’s 
ideas reap a maximum of discussion and a minimum of prac- 
tice; the King’s ideas are acted on rather than discussed. 
This King embodied all his governmental ideas at once in prac- 
tice, without stooping to discuss them with anybody. 

Frederick William had the conventional political and mili- 
tary philosophy of the century—the seventeenth—which ended 
a few years before he became King. But his economic philosophy 
was a full two hundred years ahead of his time. Being a born 
administrator and an absolute monarch, he turned all his ideas 
new and old—at once into policies. The economic policies 
resulting began at once to bear fruit, and fruit of a kind which 
not only enriched and strengthened his country, but headed 
off in Prussia the kind of democratie intellectual movement 
which in France and in the English colonies was the most signiti- 
cant thing brought forth by the eighteenth century, giving rise 
to our Government and to the French Revolution. Prussia was 
saved from a political revolution at the end of the eighteenth 
century because she had had a bloodless one-man-power eco- 
nomie revolution at the beginning of it. Prussia was growing 
richer, more powerful, more homogeneous, during those preg- 
nant years in which France was growing poorer, weaker, more 
faction-torn, and the American colonies were passionately 
questioning kingly assumptions. As a result—to anticipate in 
a word the end of the diseussion—Prussia, so far ahead of 
the rest of the world in her practical economic philosophy, 
has brought down into the twentieth century, has imposed on 
Germany, and has sought to impose on the world, a govern- 
ment and a philosophy of government in which the most 
enlightened conceptions of economic welfare and efficiency are 
mingled with ideas of international relations and the ethics 
of war which were standards in times when prisoners were exam- 
ined by torture, captured cities turned over to armies for 
loot and pillage, and truthfulness reckoned by statesmen as 
much a private virtue as meekness. 

Frederick William’s economic philosophy shaped itself in his 
active mind in the days when all the ambitions of princes cen- 
tered upon the kind of national greatness which vindicates and 
extends itself by war. The greatest genius cannot escape from 
the limitations of his own age ; so Frederick William’s wonder- 
ful understanding of the economic basis of national greatness 
took shape as a military policy sustained by economic founda- 
tions. It may be stated thus: That wars are won, not by 
armies, but by nations; that soldiers are only weapons with 
which people fight ; that a military preparedness supported by 
universal industry and thrift and by the most rigid economy 
in administration lies at the base of all military effectiveness. 

How far beyond his time this Hohenzollern King was may le 
judged by the fact that the economic principles which he began 
to act upon on the day the breath left the body of his father have 
only within the past year been embodied in the defensive legis- 
lation of the United States. 

Here was Frederick William’s problem: He was King of a 
poor country, with much thin and sandy soil, backward in 
manufacture and trade, compassed by powerful enemies, and 
wholly without physical frontiers susceptible of easy defense. 
The greatest country on the European Continent was France 
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fertile, rich, prosperous, a leader in the industrial arts, main- 
taining a Court which was a center of luxury and splendor. 
What hope was there for Prussia between the might of France 
and the pride of Austria? 

Frederick William had his answer ready. France was rich 
and prosperous, but luxurious and idle. Her kings were wasters, 
her Court a center of extravagance and profligacy. Expendi- 
tures for the public good which were but reasonable were so 
augmented by graft and corruption that the resulting burden 
on the peasant bowed his shoulders. A paralysis of the effective- 
ness of government resulting from the condoning of graft and 
the multiplying of useless offices threatened the perpetuity of 
the nation. The French kings had forgotten the common people ; 
in process of time the common people would forget them. The 
hope of the future was in a land, poor in soil it might be, and 
backward in the arts, whose King should be a father to his people 
and not an extravagant pensioner upon them, whose govern- 
ment should be managed as economically as any household in 
the land, whose officials should be for use and not for show, 
whose first concern should be the goodness of harvests, the 
drainage of swamps, the reclamation of waste lands, the planting 
of thrifty colonists where their example should instruct the 
backward and the ignorant. That army would be irresistible 
whose soldiers and officers should know no preferment except 
through merit, whose regiments should be defenders of the 
homes and home-makers of the nation. 

This wonderful man cut off the lackeys and pages of the 
Court before his father had been dead half an hour; he kept 
three pages at ten thalers a month, without board, and thirty 
horsemen instead of a thousand. He sold jewels to support new 
regiments and pay debts. He paid excise duties on his: own 
goods, like the humblest subject; he was busy at five o’clock in 
the morning over accounts, for he believed that “rulers are put 
there for the purpose of working.” He originated the budget 
system ; there was to be no expenditure without a previous 
estimate. He docked an official six months’ salary for absence 
of a day from work. He originated a central system of control 
over official activities, accounts, and expenditures which revolu- 
tionized the administration of the Kingdom. He was busy with 
questions of marketing, of industrial efficiency, of the securing 
of desirable immigrants from foreign countries, of public works. 
And as the country grew in economic power and in stored 
wealth he delighted to lavish his increasing revenues on larger 
and larger schemes for military development, whose every detail 

except in the single instance of his costly corps of giants— 
was carried out with exemplary economy. 

The dearest thing to Frederick William’s heart was his army. 
His watchword might have been: “ Thrift and industry every- 
where, from King’s palace to peasant’s cot, in order to achieve 
irresistible military power.” 

The King reigned twenty-seven years, and his work of re- 
organizing the business and industry of the Kingdom began on 
the first day of his reign and went on to the last. These were, 
in the main, years of peace. Frederick William’s son, Frederick 
the Great, came to the throne with all his father’s ability anda 
deep devotion to his father’s economic military policies. He 
ripened the harvest of the seed his father sowed, and he reigned 
for forty-six years. It was he who advanced Frederick William’s 
great idea from theory to absolute demonstration. He proved, 
in campaigns whose successes have dazzled the imagination 
of mankind for a century and a half, that wars are won by 
nations and that armies are but instruments; and that a poor 
nation, thrifty, industrious, and well administered, can conquer 
peoples richer and more fortunate, but weakened in fighting 
power by waste in government and luxury in public and private 
life. 

Frederick William created his economic policies, but the 
greatest genius cannot create a whole new world ; he dipped his 
social and military ethics and his diplomatic ideas from the 
stream of his time. The early eighteenth century was an age of 
brute foree in government and of lying in diplomacy; good 
faith was as rare a virtue among eighteenth-century statesmen 
is gentleness was among eighteenth-century pirates. It was the 
age of seeret agreements which nullified treaties signed, sealed, 
‘and delivered before all men; of outrageous violations of every 
)rinciple of neutrality; of the deliberate dismemberment of the 
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living bodies of nations to gratify the lust of tyrants; of world 
polities which had never even heard of such a thing as popular 


right. Those who doubt this may be reminded of the black 
treachery of England to her allies after Malplaquet ; the Secken- 
dorf intrigues at Berlin, carried on for Austria’s benefit; the 
partition of Poland; and, in the nineteenth century, England's 
destruction of the fleet of Denmark, a friendly and neutral 
Power. Germany's military policy of force and frightfulness 
to-day is no new thing; it is merely a survival. It may be 
matched, detail for detail, from the histories of England, France, 
and Austria in the eighteenth century. 

During this century, in France and in the English colonies 
especially, the mind of mankind began fiercely to question. the 
right of kings to oppress peoples. This was no mere intellectual 
movement ; in fact, men do not think unless they have to. But 
burdened men and wronged men, seeking liberty and freedom, 
naturally look everywhere for help. Among other possible 
sources they turn to theories of government and of popular 
right. Among the fruits of this process were the American 
Revolution of 1776, the theories and discussions of the French 
statesmen and scholars known as the “ men of 1789,” and the 
French Revolution. 

All this did not touch Prussia. Why? Because it was simply 
a movement induced by the failure of government to achieve 
general welfare, and in this Prussia’s Government had not 
failed. In the pragmatic sense, absolutism “ worked ” in Prus- 
sia. No wonder the French peasantry were dissatisfied; they 
struggled against deepening poverty, caused by increasing 
burden of taxation to support a wasteful Government. What 
was that to the Prussian tillers of the soil, whose Government 
set an example in thrift and frugality to the most careful farmer 
in the land? Every month that passed bore overpowering tes- 
timony to the wisdom of the Prussian kings and of their policy 
of governmental frugality and efficiency ; every month’ wit- 
nessed the folly of rulers whose people grew seditious because 
they were hungry and despised their rulers simply because they 
were despicable. 

We know that Prussia was politically the victim of a happy 
accident. We know that her wonderful growth and develop- 
ment between 1713 and 1786 did not prove that absolutism was 
a good thing: it simply proved that for once in human history 
two geniuses in economic administration happened successively 
to occupy a throne in a critical hour in the development of a 
people. But the Prussians could not be expected to understand 
this. They felt that their increasing prosperity and contentment 
during the very three-quarters of a century which increased 
poverty and discontent in France were the result partly of the 
superiority of their governmental methods and partly of the 
superiority of sensible Germans to flighty Frenchmen—just as 
you and I should have felt in their place. 

When French political ideas finally touched Prussia, they did 
not come as suggestions to the Prussian mind, they came as 
peril to the Prussian state. They came, finally, incarnate in 
Napoleon. How impossible it was that the Prussians should see 
in him anything which represented progress, which stood for an 
advance beyond their own position! Part of what we may call 
Napoleonism was familiar to them. The Corsican codified the 
laws, as Frederick William had done. He stood for the con- 
struction of great public works and for the selection of officials 
for effectiveness, and these had been watchwords of Prussian 
administration for one hundred years. They might have been 
stolen from Frederick William. The constructive side of Na- 
poleonism Prussia had long been familiar with ; its destructive 
side Prussia attributed to impious and pernicious ideas of liberty 
and equality—diseases of the mind induced by the revolt of an 
unhappy people against a government which had forgotten the 
first lessons of efficiency and a line of kings which had forgotten 
that noblesse oblige. 

The French people were not democratic in their theories of 
government in the beginning of the nineteenth century because 
of their reasoning powers or their intellectual experience ; they 
were democratic because absolutism in France had broken down 
starved the people and ruined the country—and, kingly right 
and kingly power having failed them, popular right and popu- 
lar power were all they had left. The Prussians were not rev- 
erent and submissive monarchists because of any peculiarity of 
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the Prussian mind ; they were so because absolutism in Ger- 
many had turned a poor country into a prosperous one, and a 
weak nation into a great military power. You only reason about 
« machine when it breaks down. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century Prussia had an economic-military system which, 
almost one hundred years old, was still more than one hundred 
years ahead of the systems of England and France. She had 
produced the supreme military genius of the country before 
Napoleon. She had had experience of democracy as a force gen- 
erated by national waste, injustice, and want, which, once pro- 
duced, violated her every cherished conception of international 
right and aspired to tear down the structures of nations and 
put its heel on the neck of the world. She saw in Napoleon’s 
most lauded constructive policies nothing that Frederick Will- 
iam had not known and practiced. In accounting for Germany’s 
present-day attitude toward democracy we must never forget 
that, at the close of three-quarters of a century of nurture under 
two kings who stand among the supreme ruling geniuses of the 
world, Prussia was called upon to help capture and cage up 
Napoleon—who to her was the product of democracy and 
popular rule—as a farmer might be called upon to help capture 
a predatory wolf. 

How can a nation doubt its own history? Prussia had been 
blessed by autocracy and cursed by democracy. We know that 
there are strange chances in national life as well as individual 
life, and that Prussian history during this period went directly 
counter to the general experience of mankind. But Prussia was 
made by her own experience, and not by general averages of 
the history of nations. 

The time when Prussia ought to have been slowly infiltrated 
by democratic ideas was during the period between the ending 
of her seventy-three years of rulership by geniuses and the days 
of Bismarck and William I. This was the period of the three 
weak Frederick Williams. But her pores were hermetically 
closed to the permeative influences of democracy by her experi- 
ence with Napoleon ; she knew little or nothing of the political 
experience of England, and less than nothing of that of the 
United States. So she resisted the influences of ’48 in large 
measure, after a half-century in which the intellectual and 
spiritual forces of Prussian patriotism, splendidly manifest in 
men like Jahn and Fichte and Schleiermacher, had been 
largely consumed in nerving a nation to resist tyranny that had 
been wreaked under the specious watchwords of liberty and 
equality. 

The year 1861 came, and Prince William, already Regent, 
became William I. In October of the next year Otto von Bis- 
marek became Prime Minister of Prussia. Again absolutism 
worked. Again Prussian history moved exactly counter to the 
general experience of mankind. William I was at his wits’ end 
when Bismarck took the helm. The national Legislature had 
refused the money necessary to support the enlarged army which 
his military sense told him to be necessary. His abdication was 
(lrawn up and signed as he talked with Bismarck in the park 
at Babelsberg on that fateful October day. Bismarck declared 
that the main question was which should govern—the Crown, 
or a majority of the House of Representatives. Then he under- 
took the task of “ ministerial government without a majority, 
without a budget, and without a programme.” He carried this 
on for four years. “ The press was gagged, unfriendly Govern- 
ment officials deprived of their places, political discussions for- 
bidden at public meetings, and even freedom of speech in the 
House itself interfered with by the police.” This is not an 
arraignment. I quote from a popular history of Germany 
“ Dedicated by Gracious Permission to His Royal Highness 
Prince Henry of Prussia on the Occasion of His Visit to 
America.” 

Absolutism won. A Hohenzollern had come to the throne 
representing the hereditary virtues of industry, frugality, sim- 
plicity of life, paternal interest in the welfare of the people. 
William was as devoted to his army as was Frederick William 
I. Beside him stood a diplomat who was as able, as wily, and 
as little troubled by seruples as Frederick the Great himself. 
Prussia’s traditional economic-military-political policies were 
once more in full vigor. A frugal people and an efficient Gov- 
ernment backed an irresistible army under an absolute King. 
And Prussia was still a half-century ahead of the rest of the 
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world in her understanding of the economic foundations of mili- 
tary power. 

Then followed the trilogy of Bismarck’s wars—the Danish, 
the Austrian, the French. Each was short, sharp, and profit- 
able. Let this never be forgotten. The Danish war was a mat- 
ter of a few months, and it gave Prussia Schleswig-Holstein, 
and made possible the Kiel Canal and the naval policy of the 
present hour. The Austrian war was a matter of days—June 
16 to July 22—and it gave Prussia Austria’s unwilling consent 
to her leadership of North Germany and “the annexation of 
from three to four million North German inhabitants,” besides 
some 20,000,000 thalers. The Franco-Prussian War gave Prussia 
Alsace-Lorraine, $1,000,000,000, and the overlordship of a new 
German Empire. Each one of these wars, directed by the King 
and the Minister who had so ruthlessly overridden popular 
government and the popular will, made Prussia larger, richer, 
stronger. What a contrast with France! Remember the Com- 
mune, Boulanger, the declining birth rate, the Panama scandal. 
These the Prussians saw as the fruits of democracy. Once more 
they beheld the Hohenzollern type of absolutism justified of its 
children. The scientific and inventive triumphs of a new day 
but threw into sharper relief, against the background formed 
by nations that muddled along, like England, nations that 
almost stopped growing, like France,.and nations that wasted 
their national substance, like the United States, the essential 
wisdom of the eighteenth-century kings of Prussia and their 
policy of irresistible military power through an army led by an 
absolute king and backed by a frugal people and an economi- 
cal administration. Once more absolutism was paying dividends 
in wealth, power, and prestige, while democracy in a neighbor- 
ing country fell far behind. In other nations the popular thought 
was leading, and the rulers were following the people. In 
Germany the rulers led and the people followed. French, 
American, and English rulers were living up to the people ; the 
German people were living up to their rulers. 

We come to the policy of frightfulness. From one standpoint, 
it is mere survival. One hundred and twenty years ago Napo- 
leon promised his soldiers the loot of rich cities and populous 
provinces, and beautified Paris by the spoils of half Europe. 
One hundred and ten years ago England destroyed Denmark’s 
fleet for the sole crime of Danish neutrality. And far be it from 
us to speak of the opium war and the Congo atrocities of more 
recent. days. 

But we must look deeper than this. The policy of frightful- 
ness is part and parcel of absolutism, and every time you preserve 
absolutism you preserve, of necessity, the ethics of absolutism. 
By a series of rare historical accidents, absolutism, which has 
eursed England and France and Russia with economic weakness 
and national misery, in Prussia has yielded economic strength 
and national prosperity. And when absolutism was confirmed in 
Prussia the ethics of absolutism was confirmed also. Absolut- 
ism, in theory government by one man, is in practice govern- 
ment by a limited, powerful, and highly trained class. Destroy 
the immediate hold of that class on influence and power, and your 
government is gone. Now the German idea of government is 
that of the Prussian state, with its benevolent autocracy and its 
docile people. In the German statesman’s mind the first of popu- 
lar virtues is docility. The government of Alsace-Lorraine ani 
that of the Eastern Marches of Prussia, as sketched in von 
Bulow’s “ Imperial Germany,” perfectly illustrates this. In 
Germany the people are not the fountain of power. If the gov- 
ernment were destroyed, the people could not recreate it, becaus: 
it did not come from them in the first place. It came down from 
above, from the superior class. 

In a democratic country like ours the removal of the entire 
official class, root and branch, would not change the nature of 
the government. The people would elect a new set of officials 
and go on as before, for the governing ideas reside with the 
people, and officials are mere instruments. But in Germany—- 
as every reader of former Chancellor von Biilow well knows— 
the governing ideas do not come from the people, and if the 
governing class were removed the basis of government would go 
with them. : 

All theories of the conduct of war are based on the safeguard- 
ing of the center and fountain of power. If the people are the 


fountain of power, then the people ought to be safeguarded fir-t i 
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of all. But if a ruling class is the fountain of power, then it 
ought first of all to be guarded. And this, to the autocratic 
mind, necessitates frightfulness. The ethies of absolutism is 
just as true to absolutism’s point of view as the ethies of democ- 
racy is to democracy’s point of view. The ruling class in Ger- 
many to-day is very different, in time of peace, from the bu- 
reaueracy of France i in the eighteenth century or that of Tudor 
England. Those minor German officials, honest, frugal, poor, 
intellectual, kindly, living for the state, and, like their royal 
master of a few years since, “ having no time to be tired,” are 
something new in the history of absolutism. But the excellen- 
cies of individuals cannot change the essential natures of insti- 
tutions, and, in the hour of war, Prussianized Germany is tor- 
pedoing merchant ships full of women and children, executing 
women who helped wretched prisoners to escape from c: sptured 
towns, invading neutral and friendly nations, levying vast sums 
of money on unfortified and non- -resisting cities, and ruthlessly 
destroying buildings sacred to every lover of religion, art, and 
scholarship, because, just as the salvation of the people at any 
cost is the first law of democracy, so the salvation of the ruling 
class at any cost is the first law of absolutism. 

Germany to-day, in the hour of supreme triumph of Freder- 
ick William’s economic policies, the hour that demonstrates 
that the military-economie statesmanship of Prussia in 1713 was 
two hundred years ahead of the rest of the world, is struggling 
with the dreadful harvest of an ethical system one hundred 
years behind the rest of the world. She is paying the price of 
those years when Bismarck governed without a majority, with- 
out a budget, without a programme, gagged the press, degraded 
unfriendly officials, stifled public discussion, and intimidated the 
national Legislature itself by the power of the police, until 
absolutism had been made to pay again in power, prestige, terri- 
tory, and thalers so lavishly that the people became docile once 
more, as they had been under Frederick William, who once 
wrote to an official, “ Salvation belongs to the Lord, and every- 
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thing else is my affair,” and who wrote in his great “ Instrue- 
tion,” which established the system of administration which re- 
created Prussia: * We are Lord and King, and ean do what 
we will.” 

This anticipation of the economic wisdom of two hundred 
years, with the pride and the blindness which was certain to 
result in other portions of the national life from such superiority 
to surrounding nations in the matters of getting rich and of 
fighting, explains the two Germanys of to-day. No nation has 
ever learned the lesson of demoer acy theoretically. It has never 
been learned—in England, Switzerland, France, the United 
States—except by the failure of absolutism. It will be learned 
in Germany only by the failure of absolutism. In Switzer- 
land, in England, in France, in the American colonies, abso- 
lutism broke down in domestie affairs ; the autocratic ruler was 
stripped of his power by the rising of his own subjects. In 
Prussia—and in the German Empire—absolutism has not 
broken down in domestic affairs. Thanks to the strength of 
Frederick William I and his great son, thanks to the bullying 
tactics of Bismarck which cowed the people, and the success of 
his wars which enriched them, absolutism has strengthened the 
nation instead of weakening it. The breakdown of Prussian 
absolutism is coming in the realm of foreign affairs. Its very 
success is luring it to ruin, for the confidence born of that sue- 
cess has drawn the sword against half a world. Frightful are 
the current practices resulting from that ethical creed which has 
belonged to absolutism in every land and every age. The Ger- 
man people—kindly, orderly, docile, industrious, thrifty—are 
paying the price exacted by the mercilessness of fate from a 
nation which, anticipating the economic advance of the world 
by two hundred years, has fallen a century behind the in- 
ternational ethical standards of nations which have learned 
through poverty, weakness, revolution, and defeat lessons which 
fullness of bread and abundance of work and wealth can never 
teach. 


AN ECONOMIC ALLIANCE WITH THE ALLIES 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE WAY IN 


TO END THE WAR—A 


BY THEODORE H. 


HAVE thought and written so much about the war and its 

effects, economic and otherwise, that my mind is tired and 

my “brain is sprained,” as I once heard a small boy say. I 
um inclined to believe that the American public is in much the 
sume condition. They no longer react to the stories of battle, 
murder, and sudden death. The sinking of two hundred ships 
in a month, the news that provision is being made to take care 
of nine hundred thousand wounded men in Paris during the 
“spring drive” for which the military authorities are now 
preparing, the slaughter of the Armenians, and the starvation 
of the Belgians are taken almost as a matter of course and 
excite but little comment. We are benumbed by the spectacle 
of suffering, and our capacity for indignation and sympathy is 
exhausted. Our failure to protest more energetically against 
the frightfulness of the German submarines is ; probably due to 
this mental and emotional numbness. 

Constant and exquisite pain will finally make the strongest 

an unconscious, and the uninterrupted contemplation of ‘dis- 
tress is apt to atrophy the feelings. 

The same apathy is now to be noticed in regard to the eco- 

homie results of the war. 

[ts immense cost may be expressed in figures, but they are 
itterly incomprehensible to us. 

We say that the debt of the belligerents is $80,000,000,000, 
ttt no one seems to be any longer startled by the statement, 
ithough such borrowing would have been considered absolutely 
ny sible three years ago. We speculate as to whether we shall 
ive prosperity or the reverse when the war is ended, but no 

ue has much faith in his own predictions or those of others 
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upon the subject. Most of us have become financial opportu- 
nists, unable to think clearly, and in doubt as to whether the 
economic laws of the ante-bellum period will apply to the post- 
bellum conditions. The whole world has been turned topsy- 
turvy, and if it were not wrong to be humorous in the presence 
of so much sorrow we might ‘almost wish that Lewis Carroll 
and his inimitable Alice were here again to give us their 
impressions of a seemingly inverted state of existence. 
The more the fighting nations borrow, the more they seem able 
to borrow. The larger their debt, the larger their bank 
deposits. The greater the destruction of war, the greater the 
prosperity. The higher prices go, the more people are able to 
spend. 

The law of supply and demand appears to have been repealed. 
Precedents have become valueless, and what we used to believe 
in as the eternal verities of economic science are apparently 
contradicted by the sequence of events. 

Driven thus to be agnostical with regard to the moral, politi- 
eal, and financial future, we are, like most agnostics, unhappy. 
Our faith has been shattered by the breakdown of a civilization 
that seems to be vainly asking, “* What shall I do to be saved ?” 
What is the answer, and can we supply it? We are not mer- 
cenary, and I believe that ninety-nine per cent of the American 
people are willing and anxious to do anything and make any 
sacrifice that will end the war. I spoke to a very rich man the 
other day, congratulating him upon the success of his various 
enterprises. They were not “ war brides ” either. With a look 
of weariness, he replied: * Iam sick of making money. I have 
but a few years more to live, and I would give my life and all I 
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have to end the war.” Later on I asked a young mechanic 
earning #25 a week whether he would enlist and leave his wife 
and baby if war eame. He said: “ Sure, if it will do any good ; 
but what’s the use of our getting into the fight if we can’t 
end it ?” : 
There need be no fear that America is lacking in either 
physical or moral courage, but we are a practical people. We 
want to be reasonably sure that we can remedy wrong before 
we take up arms and sacrifice the lives of our young men in the 
attempt. ; 
The whole Nation (except for the few whose cocksure hind- 
sight enables them to be retrospectively prescient) sympathize 
with the President in his patient effort to avoid war unless it 
will hasten peace. 
There is a humorist signing himself “ K. C. B.” who writes 
for the New York “ American.” He uses an eccentric typogra- 
phy with quaint emphasis. The other day he was in Washing- 
ton. From there he sent to his paper the following, which is 
reprinted in conventional type : 
In Washington, 
Painted on a little board, atop a hill at Arlington, 
[ read these lines : 
“ Your own proud land’s heroic soil must be your fitter grave. 
She claims from war his richest spoil, the ashes of the brave.” 
And where I stood was by the place where Dewey lies, 
And back of me, where I had come, 
I’d read the names engraved in stone, 
Of soldier men and sailor men, 
Who'd done their bit and gone, 
But still live on in printed page and grateful heart. 
And there I dreamed, 
Until the boy who went with me because he knew the ground 
we trod, 
Took me away upon a path that led to rows of smaller stones, 
And told me 
That the round-top stones were graves of those whose names 
were known, 
And square-top stones marked resting-place of unknown dead, 
The derelicts of battlefield and sunken ship. 
And here it seemed to me I saw the greatest tragedy of war. 
And we went on and climbed again atop the hill, 
And looked across the valley where the river flows. 
And in the light of setting sun I saw beyond the river’s bank 
\ great white house 
And wondered if it ever was that some one there 
Looked over to the place I stood and saw the stones with square- 
cut tops, 
And prayed 
That he might find a way to guide us past the need of more. 


Something like the thought thus curiously expressed pervades 
the entire American people. 

The men who direct our Government and those who shape 
publie opinion through the newspapers are, for the most part, 
middle-aged. They know they will not be allowed to fight if we 
go to war. There cannot be any question of cowardice in so far 
as they are concerned. They know, too, that nothing would be 
easier than to inflame the youth of this country with a spirit 
that would compel even the slackers to enlist and drive multi- 
tudes of young men and boys to their death. 

Is it surprising that they hesitate? Is there any one even 
among those who are shouting so loudly for war that would not 
hesitate if he had to take the responsibility of leading a hun- 
dred million people into the jaws of death and suffering ? Would 
he not exhaust every means to avoid such a catastrophe unless 
he was convinced that our participation in the struggle would 
end it? Would that be the result? I am disposed to think so, 
and [ am therefore for war if that shall be finally necessary to 
end the war. 

But there is, I think, a better method that will be much less 
costly in human life and far more promptly effective. It is an 
economic alliance with the Entente Powers. Their greatest 
needs at present are food and ammunition. We are supplying 
both on a large seale. If we went to war, it would be two years 
before we could be of any practical assistance. 

Our productive power would meantime be curtailed. We 
would be compelled to reserve most of our production to our- 
selves, and the cost of the little that we could part with would 
be enormously increased. 
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I am in correspondence with many Englishmen and several 
Frenchmen. If I read their letters aright, none of them believe 
that our entry into the struggle as active combatants would hel) 
them much. Some say frankly that it would be a hindrance. 
What they do want is our moral support and our financial and 
commercial co-operation. Lloyd George has said that it is silver 
bullets that will win the war—meaning thereby money. An 
American credit of five billion dollars now opened in favor of th 
Allies would probably end the struggle and give us a voice ii 
the terms of peace. Our participation as active belligerent: 
might prolong it, and would certainly increase the bitterness oi 
feeling with which Germany is. now regarded by most Amer 
icans. 

All the talk about the vindication of our National honm 
through bloodshed and the preservation of our self-respect by 
fighting is beside the mark. The time was when a challenge to 
a duel was the only way in which an honorable man could rep]; 
to an insult. Because some one assailed his veracity or his cour- 
age he must needs put himself up to be shot at or be accuse| 
of cowardice. 

There is a tradition that it made men more respectful of each 
other’s rights and feelings, but I cannot discover that it is well 
founded. 

Human life and human rights were never so well protected as 
they are in this country to-day, and those who fight duels are 
arrested as criminals. 

Self-defense is a duty, but the wise man will take care to make 
it effective by a resort to methods that give him the advantage 
over the offender. Unless _ he is a trained pugilist he will not 
attack a prize-fighter with his fists. He will try to get a gun 
or call on the policeman. The sane man when threatened by 
a maniae will endeavor to employ strategy until he can secure 
assistance. Our purpose to-day should be to put the strait- 
jacket on war-mad Germany as promptly as possible. In an 
attempt to accomplish this purpose we should take no thought 
of national honor or self-respect. There is no dishonor in 
being assailed by a madman, and owr self-respect is not 
increased if we kill him unnecessarily. The thing to'do is to 
restrain him, and the psychopathic expert is generally better 
qualified than the inexperienced man to deal with such cases. 
Let us not confuse ourselves. Our plain duty to-day is to end 
the war. Everything else should be subordinated to this 
duty. 

How can we discharge it most effectively ? It would not hel) 
very much if after two years of preparation we get some troops 
across the Atlantic and kill thousands of Germans for ever) 
American that has been murdered. But it will help a great deal 
if we loan the Allies the money they require to buy what they 
need of us and co-operate with them in keeping an ocean lane 
open so that they can ferry their purchases to Europe. 

It may be said that this will be the equivalent of war. It 
may be, but the declaration of war should not be ours, and 
Germany cannot wage an offensive warfare against us for a 
long time to come, except as she may incite some aliens in this 
country to sporadic violence. To deal with them a National 
police force of well-paid and experienced men should be imme- 
diately employed. Among our population there are at least 
half a million ex-policemen, veteran soldiers, sailors, detectives. 
section bosses, constables, and the like who are accustomed to 
handling ruffians and criminals. 

From these men a body similar to the State constabulary in 
Pennsylvania or the mounted police in Canada could be organ- 
ized that would be entirely competent to deal with an) 
disorder that German sympathizers here might create. The 
war would probably be ended before such a force had ver) 
much to do. 

We might meantime engage ourselves in organizing all tli 
preparedness and making all the preparation that Congres- 
and the Legislatures of forty-eight different States will permit 
or pay for. It is, however, my belief that it will take at least 
two years, if not longer, to agree upon a practicable plan for « 
military establishment in this country, and five or six years 
more to put it in operation. By that time the immediate neces 
sity would have passed and the people would probably declin 
to authorize its continuance. 

There is, moreover, a strong feeling that the young men who 
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are asked to face death in protecting the lives and property of 
non-combatants should be paid at least as much as they could 
earn in eivil life, and there is much to be said in favor of this view. 

The cost of maintaining an adequate force on these terms is 
another obstacle in the way of securing it. The traditions and 
sentiment of our people are against anything that suggests the 
possibility of a standing army, and it will be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to get legislative authority for a large military force except 
in time of actual war. 

We must then proceed to equip and train it. To use it in 
modern warfare untrained is to send it to the shambles. 

These are the considerations which lead me to use my small 
influence against a present declaration of war by this country, 
and in favor of the use of our greatest power—our wealth—in 





28 March 


an effort to end the horrible struggle in Europe. Let us say to 
the Allied governments that we will subordinate our own rights 
and pride to the rights of humanity ; that the ending of the war 
rather than an egotistical vindication of our honor is our chief 
concern, and that as the most practical evidence we can give of 
our sincerity we offer them ungrudgingly our economic support. 

There may not be much military glory in such a policy, but 
it will be common sense. 

It will require great moral courage to adopt it, although it will 
not call for any display of physical valor. 

We may for a time be misunderstood, but we shall preserve 
a consciousness of real self-respect, and when the war-madness 
is over, the world will realize that “ he that ruleth his spirit is 
better than he that taketh a city.” 





[We agree with Mr. Price that the most efficient aid which 
the United States can at present give to the Allies is financial 
aid. But that is not enough. We take this occasion to restate 
our belief which has often been set forth in these pages. It is: 

That war is an unpleasant, awful means for correcting evil. 

That while a country that can understand no argument but 
force is running amuck, war is the only means available. 

That it is the business of our Government to defend our 
citizens, the Nation at large, and those principles of life and 
liberty which Germany is trying to trample under foot. 

That if it is our business to do this we should not seek reasons 
for avoiding the dirty part of the business because it is dirty— 
because it means that we should get muddied and bloody. 

That it is neither self-respecting nor safe for this country to 


depend upon other countries to do the muddy and the bloody 
work while we stand off and offer them cash. 

That to safeguard America, international law, and the right 
of mankind to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, it is 
necessary to destroy the Prussian State, which, as 
points out in his article on page 550, is a survival of the days 
when there was no American freedom, or common regard for 
international law, or respect for inalienable human rights. 

That in bringing about the destruction of the Prussian State 
we owe it to ourselves, to the nations who are fighting it, and to 
the world at large that we should go in with all our might—not 
only with our money, but with our heart and soul and lives. 

That if we are not going to do this we ought to keep out 
altogether—TueE Epirors.] 


THE LAST DAYS OF JESUS CHRIST 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


VI—ALONE ON THE CROSS' 


‘ 


* HERE are,” says F. W. Robertson, “ two kinds of soli- 
tude: the first consisting of insulation in space, the other 
of isolation of the spirit. The first is simply separation 
ly distance. . . . The other is loneliness of soul.” Jesus on the 
cross was one ofa great multitude. But what companionship of 
soul ‘was possible for him with the victorious priests saying to 
each other, with malignant, smiling triumph, “ He saved others ; 
himself he cannot save ;” or with the indifferent soldiers gambling 
for the possession of the robe which love had wrought for him ; 
or with the careless spectators drawn to the place by the news 
of a triple execution ; or with the cursing brigand on one side 
of him or with the repentant brigand looking back on a life 
dedicated to lust and plunder? There were his mother and his 
much-loved disciple at the foot of the cross and two faithful 
women. But they did not and could not comprehend the true 
significance of that hour. They saw with pitying anguish their 
Master dying, and with him dying their hope that he was to be 
the world’s Messiah. They needed the comforting strength 
which by his dying words Jesus gave to them ; comfort and 
strength they could not give to him. . 
And now a greater loneliness fell upon him—greater than 
that in the childhood vision of his Father’s commission in the 
Temple, which even his mother could not comprehend ; greater 
than that of the long and perplexed pondering in the wilder- 
ness upon the problem of his life-work ; greater than those 
hours which he spent at night when he went apart by himself 
to recruit his courage and his strength by prayer; greater than 
his solitude in the Garden, in the court-room, or at Pilate’s 
judgment seat. He had only partially foretold this hour—had 
he more than partially foreseen it ?—when he told his disciples : 
* The hour cometh, yea, is now come, that ye shall be scattered, 
every man to his own, and shall leave me alone: and yet I am 
not alone, because the Father is with me.” 
For now the Father was not with him. He was left, or at 
least seemed to himself to be left, to face this trial hour without 
even his Father’s companionship. It was the only experience in 


' This is the sixth of a series of seven articles to be continued throughout the 
Lenten season. 


his life that wrung from him a cry of self-pity. The nation had 
rejected him, his mother and his brothers had thought that he 
was beside himself, the fickle multitude had deserted him, the 
Church had conspired to slay him, his disciples had scattered 
every man to his own, the one disciple who understood him best 


did not understand him now. But never till the consciousness - 


of his Father’s presence was denied him did he utter a word of 
remonstrance or an appeal for help. 

We may well believe that this experience came to Jesus 
because it was his mission as our guide and companion to pass 
through every experience of trial common to man. And this 
experience of “forsaken” is not uncommon. It was Elijah’s 
when, disappointed at the failure of his attempted overthrow of 
the worship of Baal, he would have been glad to commit suicide, 
but had either too much conscience or too little courage... It was 
the experience of Jeremiah when he described “ the wilderness, 
. . . @ land of deserts and of pits, . . . a land of drought and 
of the shadow of death, . . 
and where no man dwelt.” It was the experience of Job when 
he cried, “ Oh that I knew where I might find him! that I might 
come even to his seat! . . . I go forward, but he is not there; 
and backward, but I cannot perceive him; on the left hand, 
where he doth work, but I cannot behold him; he hideth him- 
self on the right hand, that I cannot see him.” Bunyan describes 
it in his picture of Christian going alone through the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death where “one of the wicked ones got 
behind him and stepped up softly to him, and whisperingly 
suggested many grievous blasphemies to him, which he verily 
thought had proceeded from his own mind.” R. E. Prothero, 
in his interesting volume on “ The Psalms in Human Life,” 
gives historical illustrations of this experience: the Archbishop 
of Canterbury found the Crusaders so given over to licentious- 
ness that his chaplain declared, “God is not in the camp ;” 
and Richard I, deserted by his followers and seeing that the 
crusade had failed, thought himself deserted by God also, and 
cried out in Christ’s own words, “ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” _ 

This experience of spiritual loneliness may come because we 
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have forsaken God, or because we have misunderstood his will 
and followed our own instead, or it may be a symptom of re- 
morse for sin still persisted in. But it may be no sinful experi- 
ence. It may be due simply to exhausted nerves, or to a natural 
reaction from overwrought emotions, or to an unhealthy habit 
of self-examination leading to spiritual hypochondria. Or it 
may be because God really has left us to ourselves and thrown 
us upon our own resources, that we may either learn the limits 
of our power and not trust ourselves too much, or may learn 
the reality of our power and be cured of our timorous distrust. 

This experience of “ forsaken ” is sometimes a national experi- 
ence. Modern scholars think that many of the psalms which 
were formerly regarded as individual experiences were really 
composed and sung as experiences of the nation. If so, then 
such psalms as the Forty-second and the Forty-third may per- 
haps be regarded as the expression of the struggle of faith in a 
time when the people of Israel seemed to be forsaken by their 
God. As “ My Country, ’Tis of Thee” when sung by a congre- 
gation expresses a feeling of National patriotism, so these psalms 
and. others like them would express an experience of national 
loneliness : 

My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God: when shall I 
come and appear before God? My tears have been my meat day 
and night, while they continually say unto me, Where is thy God ? 
Just now there are not a few who, with Job, cannot perceive 

(cod in current events, and so conclude either that there is no 
God or that God dwells.in beatific indifference to human sin 
and suffering, or that he is at best a feeble God who is doing 
the little that he can, but cannot do much. Christ’s teaching 
seems to me to give a different solution to our perplexity. In a 
story, in substance more than once repeated, he compares the 
kingdom of God to an estate left by the lord of the estate in 
charge of his servants while he goes on a journey into a far 
country, a journey which lasts for a long time. He implies that 
God does leave us at times to ourselves that we may learn in 
the school of experience what we can learn in no other way. For 
it isin that school that we best learn the lessons that really 
determine our character and control our conduct. 

I have a friend who seems to me to possess what I will call 
the teaching genius. She has charge of a room of young girl 
pupils. She left them alone one day, telling them before she 
went that she trusted to their honor to preserve order in her 
absence. When she returned, she found the room a scene of 
wild, hilarious disorder. She might have resolved that never 
again would she absent herself from the room. Or, if she was 
compelled to do so, that she would always leave a monitor to 
keep order. But she believed that it was more important to 
teach her pupils self-control than to teach them geography or 
arithmetic or English. The course she pursued I need not here 
describe ; indeed, I could not describe it, for the essence of that 
method was the substitution of personal influence for mere 
governmental authority, and the methods of personal influence 
defy description. Suffice it to say that less than six months 
later she was detained in the principal’s room after the close of 
recess, was asked by the principal to take two visitors up to her 
room and let them see her class work, and entered to find that 
the girls were reading the Shakespeare appointed for that hour 
with the self-elected president of the class acting as their 
leader. The teacher had accomplished her purpose. Leaving 
them alone, she had trained them in self-control as she could 
not have done had she always remained with them. 

Thus God is teaching his children the-meaning of human 
brotherhood. 

The ideal of a human brotherhood transcending all limits of 
race, religion, or nationality has been for centuries before the 
sons of men. Probably there has been no century since Jesus 
preached human brotherhood in Palestine when there has not 
been some prophet or poet to give to his generation a vision of 
that splendid ideal. At the close of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century a few radicals attempted to 
realize that ideal in a government “conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal.” 
In the terrible school of experience our own country, North and 
South, learned the incongruity of African slavery with that ideal, 
and it was abolished. Since that time the world has had in the 
unapproachable prosperity of this country a demonstration that 
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it is possible for men of different religious faiths, different social 
conditions, different nationalities, different races, to live together, 
united by a common human aspiration and a mutual respect. 
We have not practiced our avowed principles consistently ; we 
have not lived up to our professed ideal. But even so, in the 
imperfect realization of our ideal, in the imperfect practice of 
our avowed principles, we have been rewarded far beyond our 
deserts. 

Meanwhile the common people of Europe—of England, 
France, Italy, and in less degree of Russia and Germany—have 
perceived this ideal of human brotherhood and have insome meas- 
ure accepted it as their own. But they have been confronted 
by a very different ideal, not confined to Germany, but in Ger- 
many more than in any other civilized nation taught by the 
religious and political leaders and more fully than in any other 
nation embodied in the government. That ideal, as expressed 
by their press, their professors, their preachers, their political 
leaders, has been that might makes right; that one race must 
dominate Europe ; that the Slav and the Latin races must be 
subject to the Teuton race; that war is a biological, a moral, 
and a Christian necessity; that there is no brotherhood of 
nations ; that the uncivilized peoples are the “spoils” of the 
civilized nations, and the smaller nations ought of right to be 
subject to the greater nations. While the German Empire has 
been illustrating in the trenches and in its treatment of Belgium 
the law of the forest, struggle for existence and survival of the 
strongest, democracy has been illustrating in the prison camps 
and the hospitals the law of human brotherhood. And by the 
contrast the world is learning the lesson which it apparently 
could not learn either from the vision of the poets or the very 
imperfect object-lesson of one very imperfectly developed demo- 
cratic nation. 

To the question of the day, asked by some cynically, by some 
in great perplexity, Has God forgotten us, or is there no 
God? my answer is: God is teaching the human race the lesson 
of justice, liberty, and order—the lesson, that is, of human 
brotherhood based on self-control and mutual respect; as 
William George taught the waifs and strays of New York City 
in the George Junior Republic, as Mr. Osborne wished to teach 
the criminals in the State Prison, as my teacher friend taught 
the girls in her school-room by allowing the pupils to learn life’s 
lesson in life’s great school, the school of actual experience. 

Jesus said to his disciples nearly nineteen hundred years ago : 
“ The princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and 
they that are great exerciseauthority upon them. But it shall not 
be so among you: but whosoever will be great among you, let him 
be your minister; and whosoever will be chief among you let 
him be your servant.” These two ideals of government, the 
autocratic and the democratic, the pagan and the Christian, are 
engaged to-day in a life-and-death struggle on the battlefields 
of Europe, and the world has learned more of the principles and 
the spirit of human brotherhood in these three years of war, in 
seeing the evil wrought by the one and the beneficence wrought 
by the other, than it learned in all the centuries that preceded. 

As this paper is going to press the news reaches us of the 
revolution in Russia, the abdication of the Czar, the overthrow 
of the Russian autocracy, and the liberation of the exiled and 
the imprisoned lovers of liberty. It is too soon to estimate aright 
the full significance of this revolution, but it is reasonably cer- 
tain that the old régime of irresponsible despotism will never be 
restored, that even if some representative of the old dynasty 
should be called to the throne it would not be as an autocrat but 
as a constitutional monarch, that never in the future will the 
rights and liberties of the Russian people be subject to the 
whims of a cruel and corrupt bureaucracy. And because this 
revolution has been accomplished by the people themselves, their 
self-reliance, self-control, courage, and manliness have been devel- 
oped as they could not have been developed by any supernatural 
intervention in their behalf. 

I do not, then, believe that this European war indicates either 
that there is no God or that he is an indifferent and a feeble God. 
It indicates that his faith in his children is so great and his love 
for them is so strong that he dares to leave them at times to 
learn in life’s bitter struggles the real meaning and the real 
values of life. And the lesson always has been and always will 
be worth all that it costs. 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 


CURRENT HISTORY 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Based on The Outlook of March 21, 1917 


Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 
he printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—THr Eprrors. 
I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Topic: Armed Guards for American 
Ships, Proper Naval Vessels, and 
Wooden Cargo Vessels. 
Reference: Pages 493, 494. 
(Questions : 

1. Explain why we are arming our mer- 
chant ships. Are we still a neutral na- 
tion? 2. What is the meaning of “armed 
guards”? 3. For what reasons do or do 
you not agree with The Outlook that this 
action by our Government is “ most wel- 
come,” and that “it is a step toward the 
a yon! of American self- 
respect”? 4. Why would an attack upon 
an armed merchant ship be an act of war? 
5. What could America do by way of sup- 
plying merchant ships and submarine 
destroyers ? What are the latter? 6. Why 
are we much better fitted to produce mer- 
chant ships than battle-ships’ 7. In what 
ways could the unnaturalized Germans and 
Austrians in this country cause it consider- 
able trouble should America go to war with 
Germany and Austria? 8. If they should 
cause trouble, what would you advocate 
doing to them? 9. Discuss the function of 
wooden cargo vessels. 

B. Topic: Fall of Bagdad. 
Reference: Pages 494, 495. 
(Questions : 

1. Tell the story of the fall of Bagdad. 
2. Give ten significant things about Bagdad 
previous to modern times. 3. Discuss the 
relation of the capture of Bagdad to other 
parts of the war in Asia. 4. What further 
does and may its capture mean ¢ 


II—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Topic: The Senate in Special Session. 
Reference: Page 495. 
Questions : 

1. What is the status of the present 
Senate’ Have the new Senators been 
sworn in? 2. Name and discuss the three 
special functions of the Senate. What are 
its other functions? 3. State the provisions 
of its closure rule. Why was this new rule 
adopted ? What is your opinion of it? 

B. Topic: War and Labor. 
Reference: Pages 498, 499. 
Questions : 

1. What is organized labor? Should it 
be recognized and granted favors? 2. Con- 
gress has control over the railways. Should 
or should it not have control over labor 
unions? Discuss at length. 3. Compare 
the two events of last week showing the 
attitude of labor. 4. For what reasons may 
the second event be considered a blunder? 
5. What in your opinion is the danger of 
the Brotherhoods? Are their ends selfish? 
6. What are possible solutions of the labor 
troubles in America? What is your solu- 
tion? 7. Are lawless demands ever justi- 
fiable 2? Discuss. 

C. Topie: The Pacifist Doctrine and Its 
Fallacy. 

Reference: Page 496 and pages 500, 501. 

Questions : 

1. What is pacifism? Are there different 
types of pacifists ? 2, Comment on pacifism 


and preparedness at Harvard. Tell what 
you think of the statements found on the 
two placards. 3. What is the doctrine of 
non-resistanee ? Who should observe it? 
Would you place any limit upon its observ- 
ance? 4, Does pacifism foster cowardice ? 
Encourage materialism ? Weaken National- 
ism? Is ita contributing cause of war? 5. Do 
or do you not consider pacifism dangerous ¢ 
6. Suggest methods of dealing with it. 
D. Topic: Shall West Point be Reorgan- 
ized ? 
Reference: Editorial, pages 501, 502. 
Questions : 

1. Whatis the present plan of appointment 
of cadets? Do you think this plan wise? 
Why or why not? 2. What are the condi- 
tions of entrance? 3. What other schools 
does the United States maintain for mili- 
tary training? 4. What is West Point’s 
chief defect’ How ean this be remedied ? 
5. What is Major-General Sanger’s sugges- 
tion? What do you think of The Outlook’s 
criticism of it? 

FE. Topic: The Merit System. 
Reference: Editorial, page 505. 
Questions : 

1. How do postmasters now secure their 
positions? 2. What is President Wilson’s 
plan? 3. From the standpoint of a spoils- 
man give the arguments for the spoils 
system. 4. What are the arguments for the 
merit system? 5. Which do you favor? 

III—FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Topie: German Militarism. 
Reference: Pages 508-510. 
Questions : 

1. How does Miss Vaughn defend Ger- 
man militarism? 2. What proofs does she 
give showing that Great Britain, France, 
and Russia were actual enemies of Ger- 
many? When and how many times did 
these nations prohibit Germany from using 
the high seas or otherwise hinder her legiti- 
mate development? 3. Have or have not 
Germany’s greatest enemies been her own 
imagination and her conception of her own 
function in the world? t State the sub- 
stance and the significance of the quota- 
tions used by The Outlook in its rejoinder 
to Miss Vaughn’s defense of German mili- 
tarism. 5. What are the basic ingredients 
of German militarism? Its moral effects ? 
Its general influence? Its conception of 
the state? Of war? Of freedom? Of the 
freedom of the seas? 


. 


IV—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 


1. National safety is a higher principle 
than individual liberty. 2. Pacifism pos- 
sesses more dangers for America than j 
militarism. 

V—VOCABULARY BUILDING 

(Define accurately the following words and ex- 
pressions, all of which are found in The Outlook 
for March 21, 1917.) 

Indemnity, status, civilian, standardize, 
majority, maelstrom, ominous, inherent, au- 
thority, irredentism, caricature, ogre, strate- 
gic, Sublime Porte, Entente, defamation. 
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This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as. the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. - 


Glenwood 


Two Gold Medals—Highest Award 
at San Francisco Exposition, 1915, 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


The large oven below has the Glen- 
wood Patent Oven Indicator, and is 
heated by coal or wood. 


See the cooking surface when you 
want torush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 


The entire range is always avail- 
able as both coal and gas ovens can 
be operated at the same time, using 
one for meats and the other for 
pastry. It’s the range that 


é 7 ” 
Makes Cooking Easy 
Write for handsome free booklet 109 
that tells all about it 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Makers of the Celebrated 


Glenwood Coal, Wood and Gas Ranges, 
Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 
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“7 was nervously bankrupt—my last 
scintilla of nerve force expended!” 


—From “The Confessions of a Neurasthenic” 


wo way to turn! The rest way 
is safe — but duty, alas, does not 
rmit. The stimulant way might bring 
ck flashes of old-time energy—but 
common sense tells you that later on 
Nature will exact tremendous toll. 


Try another way—HELP your nerves. 
Give them the extra food they clamor 
for — albumen and organic phosphorus. 
Give it to them in such a readily assim- 
ilable form (as in Sanatogen) that 
they—in their weakened condition—can 
actually take hold of it. For Sanatogen is 
simply a chemical union of the life-giving 
proteids of pure milk and the organic salts 
of phosphorus—so essential in restoring 


—by Horace Hazeltine. 


nervous tranquility and building body 
tissue. 


Shrewd and discriminating people — men and 
women who lead in thought and action—have 
learned Sto depend on Sanatogen for recuper- 
ative aid. Among them are high church digni- 
taries, university presidents, social leaders, fa- 
mous authors, and—most significant of all— 
leading physicians who, because they have seen 
Sanatogen do such excellent work among their 
patients, use it even in their own families. 


You can depend on Sanatogen helping you 
—if only you give it the chance. 


* * % 


. On request we will send a 25- 
Free Trial Offe er gram Trial Package of Sanato- 
gen, also Richard Le Gallienne’s booklet, ““The Art of 
Living,”’ touching on Sanatogen’s kindly help and giving 
other aids for better health. Address The Bauer Chemical 
Company, 24B Irving Place, New York. 


SANATOGEN is sold by good druggists everywhere, in three sizes, from $1.00 up. 


SANATOGEN 


ENDORSED BY OVER 21,000 PHYSICIANS 
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iness is Demanding 
{Instead./OrdinaryPaint 

Where large concrete, stucco, brick, or masonry 
buildings of any kind must be coated—big business 
men are selecting STONE-TEX because it not only 


gives greater efficiency but is more economical 
in the long run. 


STONE-TEX provides a smooth, soft-toned, 
even finish, impossible to attain with ordinary 
paints. It fills all hair cracks, covers spots and 
disfiguring streaks, and makes a marked improve- 
ment in the appearance of the building. 


Moreover, STONE-TEX dampproofs the build- 
ing. Ordinary paints, being intended for wood, 
offer little resistance to moisture, when used on 
masonry. STONE-TEX, however, a_ high-grade 
liquid cement coating made specifically for ma- 
sonry, fills the pores with a preparation hard as 
flint and moisture-proof. 

Because of this resistance to dampness and weather 
elements, STONE-TEX retains its beauty and efficiency 
for years, far outlasting ordinary paint. Keeps the build- 
ing dry and sanitary. Suitable for new or old walls and 
furnished in a variety of pleasing colors. Applied witha 
brush, Will not chip, flake, or peel off. 

Bear these four facts in mind before coating your build- 
ing: STONE-TEX gives greater beauty, dampproofs, 
outlasts ordinary paint, and is more economical. 
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Write today for free STONE-TEX 
booklet and get full information 


THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
107 Trus-Con Bldg, Detroit, Mich. 

































Floor Trus . Con 
Paste Preservative Agatex 


‘or waterproofing foundations, To protect wood floors from the Dusty, crumbling cement floors 
Be ab pn y tose etc., wear vr traffic and from rotting and should be treated with Trus-Con 
Trus-C Waterproofing Paste decaying, Trus-Con Wood Floor § Agatex. A colorless concentrated 

ae TF 8 . 2 & Preservative has been developed. § liquid. Chemically transforms 
Concentrated, is the recognized It does for wood floors what Agatex J} cement toan impenetrable flintlike 
standard. It is easy to use, being | does for cement floors, making § substance without changing the 
merely added to the water used in J themwear-resistingandpermanent. § color or appearance of the con- 
making the concrete. It is very Trus-Con Wood Floor Preserva- | crete., Hardens and toughens floor 
economical because of its concen- J tive, easily applied with a wide through and through. Low in cost. 
trated nature. Its waterproofing | brush, fills all pores with a tough, Easily applied with long-handled 
effect is positive and permanent. rubbery substance, forming a sur- brush. Apply Agatex at night and 
. face that cannot splinter, rot or J use floor next day—no interrup- 
Ask for further information } decay. tion to business. Makes floor dust- 
about Trus-Con Waterproofing Write for further information J less and sanitary. 
Paste, Concentrated, or concern. J about Trus-Con Wood Floor Pre- Write for Agatex booklet, and 
ing any waterproofing problem. servative, stating your needs. full information. 


Waterproofing Wood 
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THE READER’S 
VIEW 


WRONG IN PRINCIPLE. AND 
CRIMINAL IN ACTION 


In your article “ The British and German 
Blockades,” issue of February 28, it seems 
to me you contrast the results of the British 
blockade and of the German blockade, and 
fail to contrast the causes. There is as 
much error and vice in the so-called Ger- 
man blockade of England as there is 
viciousness and inhumanity in the efforts 
to enforce it. 

England has an open, visible, and effec- 
tive blockade of German ports; it is even 
more effective than our blockade of South- 
ern ports was in the Civil War. Inter- 
national law recognizes such a blockade, 
and neutrals must respect it at their peril. 

Germany, on the other hand, has at- 
tempted a blockade by an invisible force, 
so ineffective and inefficient that it is little 
more than a “threat,” and for the most of 
the time it is a threat only, with no sub- 
marines thereabouts at all to back up the 
threat. Shall the blockade by an in- 
visible force, usually non-existent, backed 
by open threat to sink everything in sight, 
enemy or neutral, men, women, and babes, 
be deemed a legal blockade within the pur- 
view of international law? The very fact 
that barbarous and piratical methods must. 
necessarily be resorted to in order to try 
to enforce such a paper blockade proves 
its fallacy. The illegal blockade is at- 
tempted to be sustained by illegal means ; 
it could not be sustained, in fact, by any 
other means. 

The whole German procedure, therefore, 
being based on false premises, can be 
upheld only by violence and murder, or 
the threat of them. How would our paci- 
fists feel if we should enter upon war with a 
Power like Spain, and she should declare 
a blockade of all the ports of the United 
States with only one or even six subma- 
rines? Would Germany respect it? Would 
she cease trade forthwith with the United 
States while scattered Spanish submarines 
roamed our waters, sinking every vessel in 
sight? It is absurd to think it even. 

The pacifist, ignoring the fundamental 
difference in the two forms of blockade, 
shrugs his shoulders and asks why shouldn’t 
Germany have the right to blockade Eng- 
land, as well as England has Germany ¢ 
We answer, certainly, she has the right. 
The cause of grievance is that she doesn’t 
exercise her right. Her grand fleet that won 
“a glorious victory ” off Jutland has turned 
tail, like a whipped cur, and dares not poke 
its nose into the open sea. Germany cannot 
inake use of her fleet ; she therefore resorts 
to scattered submarines, invisible, ineffec- 
tive, in most part empty threats and remote 
possibilities of harm, to enforce unlawful 
decrees. 

Our pacifists either cannot or will not 
see the difference between a liability for 
property arising from an_ overzealous 
enforcenient: of #H8gal blockade and the 
irreparable’ loss’ 6f life, accompanied by 
loss of property, arising from ow wo 
and wanton attempts to enforce an illegal 
blockade. An invisible force, backed by a 
possibility of harm and a threat, can make 
good only by attempting to carry out the 
threat. Sporadic attempts are made, and 
occasionally a shining mark is hit. The 
Lusitania or the conia goes down 
freighted with men, women, and children. 
As the waters close over the innocent the 
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The old dusty, dangerous, and tiring way, which at best does The new dustless, quick ARCO WAND way, which pipes 
not thoroughly clean. away all dirt in a jiffy. 


Cleaning that protects you 


People who believe in the simplified laws of Sanitation and 


Hygiene, know the dangers ofdust. Many cities now rule 
it unlawful to scatter dust by beating rugs, carpets, curtains, clothing, dust 
rags, feather dusters, etc. No one wishes to be subjected to this menace, 
if only for the sake of cleanliness. 


The ARCO WAND way of cleaning will absolutely 
eliminate this practice and enable the housewife 
to quickly clean floors, rugs, carpets, curtains, 
FRO CE ERR SRAM 8 


upholstery, books, shelves, in fact every corner 

or crevice in her house. The magic ARCO 
VAC UU M CLE ANER WAND instantly takes up all dirt, dust, 

grit, insects, fuzz, lint, strings, etc., 
away down its hollow throat into a sealed dust bucket of the ARCO WAND 
machine. 















It is an extremely easy matter to install an ARCO WAND, requiring no tearing out or i 
disturbance. If you are building a new house, be sure to instruct your architect to specify | 
ARCO WAND and see that your dealer furnishes it. 


Dealers will sell on Easy Payments 


Thousands of ARCO WAND machines, now in use in Residences, Apartments, Schools, Hotels, Churches, 
Clubs, Office Buildings, Factories, etc. Cost about a penny a day to run, no other upkeep expense. Will do 
thorough work for many years. Also made for gasoline engine. power. 


Send in coupon for full details and a copy of our free 
book ‘‘Arco Wand” will be promptly mailed to you. 


Machine is set in basement 
or side- rod — A suc —_ on 


we ERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY s.xitititn. i865 
Department S. Michigan Ave. Cleaners, pores an ool Ns 
C-5 : Chicago and Plumbing Trade, at 


$175 and up. 





Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
nuusunnunsnncnssssussessnsnccssenssessens COUPON FOR SPECIAL INFORMATION sncssssnscssscessssssnssscscssccnscccesces 
Please send me, without any obligation whatever, the details of ARCO WAND Easy Payment Plan. 


Name_ 








Street_ Se — a sonia 
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JOHNSON'S PREPARED WAX 
Now Made in Liquid Form 


so that it may be more easily pol- 
ished. Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
Liquid is the same as our Paste Wax 
except that it is in Liquid form. 


For Polishing Automobiles 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax Liquid is easy to apply 
and polish —a good sized car can be made to 
look like new in a half-hour. It preserves the 
varnish and protects it from the weather add- 
ing years to its life. It covers up mars and 
scratches—prevents checking and cracking— 
sheds water and does not gather dust. 


A Wonderful Furniture Polish 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax Liquid cleans, pol- 
ishes and finishes with one operation. It forms 
a thin, protecting coat over varnish greatly 
prolonging its life and beauty. It ) 

is easy to apply and may be pol- 

ished instantly with but very little 

rubbing. 








Tell your dealer that Johnson’s ff 
Prepared Wax is now made in liq- Bi tifa 
LIQUID 


uid form and insist upon his secur- |= aeaBy 
ing it for you.  SCJoun 


S. C. Johnson & Son 


Dept. OT3, Racine, Wis. 
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The Reader’s View (Continued) 
German press and public applaud, and the 
Chancellor bends his ear to te how far his 
policy of frightfulness on the sea, based on 
a fraud, will prevail with the only great 
neutral. 

It is therefore necessary to note the 
fundamental differences in the two forms 
of blockade to appreciate the ultimate re- 
sults. An invisible force, backed only by 
a possibility of harm, a mere threat, and 
sporadic acts of wantonness to terrify, is 
not a blockade. You cannot base a right on 
a fraud; crime only is based on fraud. 

CHARLES M. HARRINGTON. 

Buffalo, New York. 


THE EXPULSION OF THE TURK 


In a recent issue you gave as a con- 
dition of peace the “expulsion of the 
Turk from Europe.” This, however, does 
not express the desired idea, for what good 
would it be if the Turk were expelled From 
Europe? Most of his European territory is 
forever lost, yet if he should lose the remain- 
der of his European domain would there 
be less barbarism in his territories in Asia? 
What little is left now to him in Europe 
has never been, and can never be, a bone of 
contention, for there are hardly any na- 
tionalistic claims on that land. Indeed, no 
systematized massacre has taken place in 
what at present constitutes European Tur- 
key. But look at Syria to-day; look at 
Armenia, at Palestine and poe EA Those 
nations are to-day suffering more than 
Belgium or Poland or Serbia are suffering 
under the Teutonic heel. These are the 
nations that to-day need the expulsion of 
the Turk from their countries. They justly 
deserve this emancipation more than the 
European Turkey of to-day. 

It were better, then, to say “ the elimina- 
tion of the Turkish rule from those lands 
where distinct nationalities have claims.” 
This would finally eliminate the above- 
mentioned countries as Turkish territories, 
and would leave the greater part of Asia 
Minor as available for a "Tarkish state 
where no massacres would occur, since the 
Turks indisputably predominate there, and 
there no other race claims national rights. 
Such a course would give the Turks an in- 
dependent state, to which all nations are 
entitled ; there they would need and prac- 
tice no massacres, and in time they 
may become a truly human and civilized 
state. 

Let us not be partisan in asking the 
liberation of oppressed races. Let us not be 
contented anti the Turk is expelled, not 
only from Europe, but also from the lands 
of those other oppressed nations in Asia. 
For are not those people as human, even 
though they live to the east of the Bos- 
phorus and the Hellespont ? 

Are they not also our brothers ? 

D. E. st Ramarc. 

Chatham, New York. 


THE “RELIGIOUS RIGHT” TO DRINK 
LIQUOR 


In The Outlook of February 14 J. W. 
Emerson attacks the Webb-Kenyon Law ; 
he alleges that the right to personal use of 
liquor is religious in principle and far be- 
yond the jurisdiction of government ; and 
declares that, touching religious practices, 
the majority should not rule. . 

That law isa Federal law, removing Fed- 
eral protection to inter-State shipments of 
liquor into prohibition territory. It does 
nothing more. It is not a prohibitory law. 
It might be shown that beverage use of 
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Your Architect can ‘¢ell 
vou about Mott quality. 


Your Plumber can give 
3 you an estimate on Mott 
Plumbing Fixtures in- 
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QUIET-ACTION Cahosets 


Why install a noisy closet? Our Quiet-Action 
Closets effectively silence the rush—swish— 
hiss and gurgle of the flushing operation. 


For sixteen years the SILENTIS—the pioneer quiet- 
action closet—has been furnished for the finest homes 
throughout America. 


The SILENTUM insures the feature of quietness, and 
costs no more than an ordinary closet of a dependable grade. 


Both the SILENTIS and SILENTUM are described more in 
detail in our new 138-page “ Bathroom Book ”’, which illustrates 
the latest examples of plumbing fixtures for bathroom, kitchen 
and laundry, and shows 22 model bathrooms, with full descriptions 
and prices. Mailed for 4c postage. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Fifth Ave. and 17th St, NEW YORK 


Eighty-nine years of Supremacy 1917 
Dallas Portland, Ore. tNew Orleans +Montreal, Can. 
tDetroit tWashington, D.C. Denver San Antonio 
tDes Moines Columbia, S. C. tSan Francisco Los Angeles 
tToledo Minneapolis tSt. Louis 


tShowrooms equipped with model bathrooms 
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Concrete all the way from Toronto te Hamilton, a distance of 36 miles, of 
which over 31 miles are now completed.. Work done by the Toronto- 
Hamilton Highway Commission, Geo. H. Gooderham, 
Chairman; H.S. Van Scoyoc, Chief Engineer, Toronto. 


Traffic Increased Fivefold 


on New Concrete Road 


When roads are to be improved it is not safe to allow for only 
an ordinary increase in trafic. A good road not only attracts traffic 
from other roads but it creates new traffic. This is especially true 
of motor and truck traffic. Nothing less enduring than concrete 


will last under constant shearing and tearing of power driven wheels. 
Concrete is hard, rigid and unyielding; even, but not slippery. 
After concreting the Toronto-Hamilton Highway in Canada, 

the Commissioners wrote: 

**The use of the highway has greatly exceeded what was esti- 

mated by the Commission. A count was taken in October, and 

at the western end near Hamilton the number of horse drawn 

commercial vehicles was greater than the entire traffic counted 

in 1914. Our highest count was almost five times the highest 

count made at the same point on the highway in 1914. 

In addition to the natural increase in traffic, the road is carrying a 

great deal of the traffic that formerly used parallel routes.”* 


The fact that good roads concentrate traffic upon a few of them 
enables a community to build a connected system. It is estimated 
that 15% of the highways carry 85% of all traffic. A relatively small 
mileage will serve and that mileage can be built of the most dur- 
able construction at a total cost which, if properly financed, any 
community can afford. The money should be raised by a serial 
bond issue, to be retired in say 20 years. This spreads the cost so 
thinly, it won’t be felt by anyone—an average for the state of 5 to 
10 cents per acre a year and about $1 per town lot. 


Concrete Least Expensive Durable Road 


lt costs less per mile than any other permanent road material, 
and its annual upkeep is really negligible. It has the same strength 
and durability on roads which make it universally used in impor- 
tant engineering works. 
We will send you free a copy of ‘*Concrete Facts About Concrete 
Roads.’’ (Ask for Bulletin No. 136.) It gives reasons why so 
many states and counties have selected concrete for main highways 


and contains a variety of illustrations. Our engineers will help 
you to interest your neighbors and road officials, Write today. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 
INDIANAPOLIS 

ATLANTA Merchants Bank Building PITTSBURGH 

Hurt Building KANSAS CITY Farmers Bank Building 
CHICAGO Commerce Building SALT LAKE CITY 

111 W. Washington St. MILWAUKEE Kearns Building 
DALLAS First National Bank Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 

Southwestern Life Bldg. NEW YORK Rialto Building 
DEN 101 Park Avenue SEATTLE 

Ideal Cement Building PARKERSBURG Bank & Trust Bidg. 

Union Trust Bui 
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The Reader’s View (Continued) 
liquor is not religious in principle and prac- 
tice. It will be more fundamental to chal- 
lenge the implication that the Government 
has no right to prohibit the practice ot 
religious principles and tenets regardles: 
of their character. 

Human sacrifice was a leading religiou- 
— and practice of the natives 0; 

Texico at the time of the Spanish conquest 
Prostitution is a temple rite in the religiou- 
worship of certain sects in India. As ; 
condition precedent to admission into th. 
Union of States, the National Governmen: 
prescribed that polygamy, a religious insti- 
tution and practice of professed akin ol 
Christ, should cease in Utah. 

I am of the opinion that not even defend- 
ers of the liquor traffic in America woul! 
tolerate in America the sacrifices and tl: 
vices of the native religions of Mexico an: 
India or restore polygamy. Even religiou- 
rites must prove that they have a right t 
live when they come into conflict with th: 
general welfare. 

The proposition that the minority shoul 
rule is so contrary to the established funda- 
mentals of American civilization that it 
need not be discussed. Carried to its logi- 
cal conclusion it would permit one of the 
hundred million Americans to thwart the 


_will of all the others. J. L. CAMPBELL. 


El Paso, Texas. 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Your recent article dealing with South- 
ern mountaineers (“The Pine Mountain 
School,” issue of February 21) suggests 
the following quotation Sm Professor 
A. P. Brigham’s book “Geographic In- 
fluences in American History,” in which he 
says : 

We do not yet know how much physical environ- 
ment molds the mental and spiritual life. We ean- 


not trace geographical influences in a complete way. 
but we gather hints of their power. Unless one is 


plying the Hudson for trade, Irving is the best 
guide to the river. His tales of humble domestic 
scenes in the ‘* Legend of Sleepy Hollow ” are pic 
tures, and the woods in which Rip Van Winkl« 
slept are the living forests of the Catskills. 

he reader of ** In the Tennessee Mountains ”’ or 
of “* The Prophet of the Great Smokies ”’ finds true 
pictures of the forests and hazy mountain slopes ot 
the Southern Appalachians. But he finds also « 
human type not to be met elsewhere in the Unite: 
States. He is courageous, original, reads the sk) 
and forest: in lieu of books, and is little troubled by 
the outside world. 

In connection with the educational insti- 
tutions for this region, the pioneer work of 
the Sunday-school missionary is one of 
great importance and helpfulness. Sou! 
principles are implanted in the minds of 
the mountain boys and girls through tlic 
establishment of rural eee gee ors one in 
log cabins and one-room school-houses. 
Many of the young people get their first 
impulse for an education through the work 
of the mission Sunday-schools. 

Some time ago I got off at a railway 
station in the mountains and began making 
a four-mile mountain climb on foot. The 
trail was difficult to find. It didn’t show 
signs of being traveled very often. 

When I reached Rock Springs, I found a 
school-house about 18 by 30 feet in size. 
It cost $37.50 to build. I looked aroun 
for a good while before I could locate thc 
school building, it was so small and hidden 
away in a cluster of trees. 

While I was waiting here a woman came 
by on her way to another settlement in tle 
mountains. She carried a baby in her 
arms and her little brother ran along | 
her side. This mother had walked that 
morning about five miles with her baby in 
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On June 27, 1810, thirty-five years after the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, a group of men gathered around 
a table in Ransom’s Inn and organized the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company, of Hartford,Conn. They were men of the 
same character and affiliations as the founders of the United 
States— business men, mayors, governors, members of the legis- 
lature and of Congress—and as Jefferson and his associates 
planned the foundations of the United States of America, so 
Nathaniel Terry and his associates laid a firm basis for the 


INSURANCE Service 


OF THE 


TWO HARTFORDS 


The Hartford Fire InsuranceCompany 
andthe Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity Company write practically every 
formofinsurance except life insurance. 
Foroveracentury Hartford losses have 
been fairly and promptly paid. De- 
scendants of the Hartford’s founders 
are still stockholders in the company 
today. The same high standards of 
financial strength and integrity have 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. 


been responsible for the Hartford's 
steady growth through all these years. 

Are you fully insured? Look over 
the list below and check the forms 


- of insurance which interest you. Ask 


your agent or broker to get you a 
Hartford policy, or write to us and 
we will tell you the name and address 
of an agent who can give you rates 
and particulars. 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company, (Service Department O-3), 125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Gentlemen: Please send information on the kind of insurance checked and name of Hartford agent to the name and address written 


on margin of this coupon. 


Fire Motor Cycle 
Rent Tractor 
Use and Spepenee Merchandise in Transit 

Sprinkler age Mail Package 
— Scones Res 

lo amples aggage 

Hail Art Exhibitors 
Automobile Marine Insurance 


|_| Accident and oe 
Dacstery and Theft 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s te 
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New Models i 
Women’s Wear 


| at McCutcheon’s 


James McCutcheon & Co. are now displaying 
their smart new wearing apparel for Spring 
and Summer. Correct models in Women’s 
and Misses’ Outer Garments for all occa- 
sions are shown in the many new materials. 


ryan 


Afternoon Gowns, $26.50 to 49.50. 
Sport or Outing Dresses, $21.75 to 39.50. 
Evening and Dance Frocks, $23.50 to 69.50. 
Frocks of Linen, Lingerie and Net, $12.50 to 49.50. 
Motor or Utility Coats, $23.50 to 69.00. 

Sport Coats, $24.50 to 49.50. 

S Silk Street Suits, $49.50 to 110.00 

: Sport Suits, $26.50 to 49.50. 

Tailored and Outing Hats, $6.50 to 18.50. 

Tub and Sport Skirts, $3.50 to 29.50. 

Blouses in Linen and Cotton Voile, $2.95 to 8.75. 

Blouses of Georgette and Novelties, $5.75 to 29.50. 


Send for new Catalogue, 
“ Women's Apparel for Spring 1917.” 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Sts. 


New York Reg. Trade Mark 
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The Reader’s View (Continued) 
her arms, and would have to walk eight 
miles farther before reaching her home. [ 
wondered how her physical strength could 
endure such hardship, and yet this is a very 
common occurrence in some of our moun- 
tain settlements. 

Many community picnics have been held 
in the Tennessee Mountains, under the 
auspices of mountain Sunday-schools. A 
notable instance of this is at Rhododendron 
Falls, Oakdale, in Morgan County. Here 
the grounds have been <n and a spring 
of pure water piped into a concrete box. 
The place is inviting by reason of shade, 
coolness, and beautiful landscape. Basket 
dinners are spread at the noon hour, a 
social interchange follows, and the neigh- 
borhoods become better acquainted. These 
grounds will be made a permanent meeting- 
place for mountain assemblies. The results 
are very gratifying. 

James D. Burton. 

Brookeroft, Harriman, Tennessee. 





COYOTES AND THEIR 
HABITS 


Much effort, we are informed, has been 
made by the United States Government 
during the past year to stamp out rabies in 
northern California and neighboring re- 
gions. This work was made necessary by 
reason of the alarming increase of rabies 
among wild animals, particularly coyotes, 
with resulting danger to human beings and 
loss of live stock. The seriousness of the 
outbreak will be realized when it is stated 
that more than sixty persons were treated 
by the State authorities of Nevada during 
the year on account of exposure to rabies, 
such persons having been bitten by either 
wild or domestic animals. The loss of live 
stock has been heavy. In a feed lot at 
Winnemucca a single rabid coyote, it is 
said, caused a loss of twenty-seven steers. 

A Canadian subscriber sends us a photo- 

raph, taken by himself, of a mad coyote. 
This we herewith reproduce, together with 




















THE MAD COYOTE 
our correspondent’s account of the habits 
of this species of wolf : 





One day I was looking at my traps, when 
I was surprised to see my dog running to 
me. A wolf was following him very close, 
and was acting very strangely, ya 
and biting at the snow and at small willows 
that were in his way. Then I realized that 
I was facing a mad coyote and not a starved 
one. In all my experience in the North- 
west, as a hunter, trapper, bra em and 
guide, I had never met a wolf that appeared 
to be as brave as this one. He was reckless 
because he was mad. As I carry only are- 
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It will pay you to keep in mind the 
difference between mere ‘‘ tire production 
and productive tires.’’ You can profit by 
tire productiveness. You can’t cash in on 
production. ° 


A production tire is one of a huge quantity. 
One picked at random from the output of 
a frenzied day’s work. A unit which has 
helped swell the big output by one. 


Do you believe such a product can give 
you mileage? Can service and satisfaction 
be put into a tire when all effort is concen- 
trated on the number produced P 


WE COULD SPEED UP AND BUILD 
MORE MILLER TIRES! 


They could be thrown into the vulcanizing pits—the 
steam jammed on ; they could be jerked out again, and 
their appearance wouldn’t be marred a bit. But the 
natural vegetable wax and oil in the fabric might be 
burned out, might be carbonized, leaving a lifeless 
tire incapable of standing up against punishment. 

The Miller plan of building fewer tires makes each 
one a representative Miller. It explains the satisfac- 
tion motorists receive from them. 

MILLER “ GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD” TIRES 
have established a reputation both for productive- 
ness and uniformity of service. They don’t vary. 
All produce the fundamental thing for which they 
were built—MILEAGE. 

THE MILLER RUBBER CO., Dept. K, AKRON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Geared-to-the-Road Distributors, Dealers and Branches Everywhere. 


Manutacturers of 
RHIN-O-HIDE 
FIBRE SOLES 
FOR MEN’S AND WOMEN’S SHOES 





T GLACIER NATIONAL 
PARK refined hotel comforts 
contrast with Nature’s wildest, 
most tremendous sights. 

Come to Glacier for a vacation of 
big experiences—new sensations. 

Its fame is established among 
tourists who know. Last year 
thousands more than any previous 
year scaled its Alpine heights— 
breathed its wonderful mountain 
air—fished its tumbling streams— 
rode by launch on its azure lakes— 
motored through its pine-laden 
valleys. Its glaciers are worth a 
“cross the continent” trip to see. 
Modern hotels-in-the-forest and 
picturesque chalet groups. Tepee 
camps. Vacations $1 to $5 per day. 

Glacier Park is on the main trans- 
continental line of the Great North- 
ern Railway. An _ ideal vacation 
trip is to visit Glacier National 
Park, the Spokane Country, and 
the wonderful Lake Chelan Region 
directly en route to the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Lake Chelan is in the heart of the 


SEE LAKE 


Then go on to Seattle, Tacoma, 
Puget Sound, Portland, Astoria, 
Vancouver, Victoria—each with a 
delightful resort-country of its own— 
and Alaska. 

Special round-trip fares to Glacier 
National Park, to the Pacific North- 
west, Puget Sound and Alaska. 


C. E. STONE, Pass. 


Dept. 29 


“See America First” 


icago 


Glacier National Park 


New York 





Cc. W. PITTS 
Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
210 S. Clark St. 


S. LOUNSBERY 
Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. 
1184 Broadway 
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Cascade Mountains—60 miles long. 
2,000 feet deep, surrounded by 
mountains reaching over 7,000 feet 
above the lake. A camping tour 
‘long the shores of this wonder-lake 
is a great experience. Visit this 
newly discovered fishermen’s and 
hunters’ paradise. 


CHELAN 


The twin Palaces of the Pacific— 
S. S. “Great Northern ” and S. §. 
‘“Northern Pacific ’’—-three times 
weekly between Portland, Astoria 
and San Francisco. Folder on request. 


Write for Aeroplane folder and 
illustrated descriptive Glacier National 
Park and Lake Chelan literature. 


Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 





2S TR CRD AE SAN SES, GS A A A SD ED 
t C. E. STONE, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Great Northern Ry. | 


P 

Dept. 29, St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me Aeroplane map folder and descrip- 
tive Glacier National Park and Lake Chelan 
literature free. 


I sitnitsvasdanniecsncnnbidaciindapeaienaiibnaieaial 
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- Coyotes and Their Habits (Continued) 
volver with me on such trips, I waited until 
the wolf was very near before I shot him, 
although I realized that he was far more 
dangerous than an ordinary wolf. 

The ground where the coyote is seen 
standing in the picture -was littered with 
the remains of a dead horse that had been 
burned. The coyotes visited this place to 
search for food, and it proved a good local- 
ity to set traps. They were placed in the 

aths leading to the litter of bones, ete. 

his is the only way to catch these wise old 
fellows, for if the traps are set close to the 
bait the wolves will avoid them. If, how- 
ever, several traps are set, say one hundred 
feet from a large bait, along old logs or be- 
tween two trees, the wary animals may get 
caught. This is what happens: Coyotes 
generally run in packs of from two to six 
or eight. When they come to signs of fresh 
bait, the leader of the pack (the “ Professor” 
we call him), being the first to smell the 
promise of a meal, lets out a howl. The pack 
stops. ‘Then the Professor cy to inves- 
tigate. He goes toward the bait through 
the brush—never by a trail. If, on ap- 
proaching the bait, he finds a trap set close 
to it, he steers away at once and notifies 
his friends to keep off—there is danger. 
If no trap is near the bait, the Professor 
begins ‘this meal at once and invites the 
others to join him. His companions, hav- 
ing scattered by this time and not being so 
astute as the Professor, often start, in their 
haste to rejoin him, by the easiest trails. 
Then some of them, in their fatal eager- 
ness to get to the food, are caught in the 
bar concealed in these paths. 

once caught two coyotes in one night 
by this method. The story the snow told 
me in the morning was this: The wise 
coyote got at the bait, without being trapped, 
in the way above described. His mate fol- 
lowed by the trail, and was caught in the 
trap there set. The old fellow at the bait, 
when he heard the spring of the trap and 
the howls of his companion caught in it, 
jumped like a frightened rabbit and got 
“rattled.” He had arrived at the bait all 
right, coming safely to it through the thick 
brush. But now, running for dear life, 
and intent only on getting away from the 
dangerous place where his mate had been 
caught, he took the easiest and also the 
deadliest way—through the nearest trail— 
and got his foot caught in another trap set 
in the opposite direction to the one in which 
his partner had met his (or her) fate. 

Once, while roaming over the prairie, I 
came upon a den of young coyotes. There 
was a big spruce tree at a little distance 
from the ‘air, on the side of a hill near it. 
I climbed up this tree with my camera and 
gun. After waiting a long time I saw the 
mother. coyote following my tracks that led 
to her home. The cunning creature did not 
go into her lair, as I expected she would, 
but merely stopped at its entrance for a 
second. I heard her notifying her young 
ones not to come out. She reminded me 
very much of a human mother telling her 
children that they must be still—that the 
bad man was coming! Then she again 
began following my trail toward the tree. 
Soon she got the air in the right direction 
and immediately discovered me. I regret 
to say that I felt obliged to shoot her. I 
then blocked up the entrance to the lair and 
came the next day and placed my camera 
near the young wolves’ home. I then went 
off a little distance, and, with a long string 
attached to the shutter of my camera, suc- 
ceeded in getting several interesting pic- 
tures of the young coyotes when they came 




































Infallible and ‘‘E.C.’’ 
can be obtained in all 
of the following makes 
of shotgun shells. 


PETERS 
REMINGTON 
SELBY 
U. S. 
WESTERN 
WINCHESTER 





HERCULES 


Smokeless Shotgun PF : é 
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In Your Favorite 


Make of Shells 


, NHE fact that you nasties: some particular 


make of shell when shooting at the traps 
or in the field need not prevent you from 
enjoying the satisfaction given sportsmen by 


Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powders, Infallible 
and °*E. C.” 


These splendid powders, which are of high and 
remarkably uniform quality, may be obtained 
in any standard make of shell. Undoubtedly 
the shell you use is named in the list given at 
the left. The next time you order ask for 
a Hercules Powder in that particular make of 
shell. You will see the name of the powder 
stenciled on the box and on the top wad in 


each shell. 


Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powders give light 
recoil, high velocity, even patterns. You can’t 
do better than shoot either Infallible or ‘FE: C.”” 
a for a free booklet that describes them 
Fully. 


HERCULES POWDER, co. 
1023 Market Street 


Wilmington 4 Delaware 
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Standards of Service 


One-fourth of the 
10,000,000 telephones in the 
Bell System are rural. They 
reach more places than there 


In rural communities clusters 
of mail delivery boxes at the 
crossroads evidence Uncle 


Here the 


neighbors trudge from their 


Sam's postal service. 


homes—perhaps a few yards, 
perhaps a quarter mile or so— 
for their mail. 


Comprehensive as is the 
government postal system, still 
the service rendered by its mail 
carriers is necessarily restricted, 
as the country dweller knows. 


Long before rural delivery 
was established the Bell System 
began to link up the farmhouse 
with the neighboring towns and 
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One Policy 


villages. 


are post offices. Along the 
highways and private lanes the 
telephone poles lead straight up 
to the farmer’s door. 


He need not stir from the 
cheerful hearth ablaze in winter, 
nor grope along dark roads at 
night for friendly news or aid 
in time of trouble. Right in the 
heart of his home is his tele- 
phone. It is the American 
farmer's key to the outside 
world, and in no other country 
is it found. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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- ROCHESTER NY. 
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Coyotes and Their Habits (Continurd) 
out to feed on the careass of a rabbit which 
I had placed near the camera. 
Paut L. LAMBERT. 
Spitfire Lake, Alberta, Canada. 


WHAT IS AN ACCIDENT— 
LEGALLY? 


BY LEWIS E. THEISS 


The moot question, “ When is an acci- 
dent not an accident?” that has been per- 
plexing officials who administer the work- 
men’s compensation laws has been ruled 
upon by a Senietenics judge, Charles Y. 
Audenried, of the Court of Common Pleas, 
in Philadelphia, who in effect lays down 
the dictum that an accident is always an 
accident. His definition of an accident he 
takes literally from the Century Dictionary: 
“An accident is anything that happens 
without design or as an unforeseen effect ; 
specifically, a mishap.” And the Court ruled 
that in order to be within the benefit of the 
compensation law “an injury must be one 
that affects the body as distinguished from 
the mind, and must be produced by contact 
between the body and some external object.” 

The case in question was that of a worker 
in hides, Charles Roller, who suffered from 
dermatitis as a result of handling hides that 
contained sumac. The referee awarded 
him compensation against his employers, 
Drueding Brothers Company. The award 
was sustained by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, and an appeal was taken from 
its decision. 

The appellants contended that even when 
an injury is received in the course of an 
injured person’s employment, compensation 
is not to be allowed him except a such 
injury is the result of accident, which they 
claimed was not the case with Roller ; and 
that in order to come under the compensa- 
tion act the injury must be the result of vio- 
lence, which ro also claimed was not the 
case with Roller. 

In his decision Judge Audenried says: 

“ Dermatitis is not a necessary or usual 
incident in a leather-dressing factory. The 
presence of poison such as chromic acid in 
the hides handled by the claimant was 
murely fortuitous and not a thing to have 
se expected. He was not bound to antici- 
vate, as the probable consequence of earry- 
ing out the task assigned to him by the de- 
fendant, that he would meet with the harm 
that befell him.” Judge Audenried then 
quotes the definition of an accident given 
above, and says: “It is impossible to see 
how the claimant’s attack of dermatitis can 
be described as anything but accidental.” 

In answer to the plea that violence was 
necessary to secure compensation, the Court 
rules: “The word violence in this con- 
nection does not imply the idea of the 
application of any particular degree of 
force. In the criminal law, to lay hands, 
even gently, upon the person of another 
without justification or excuse is, techni- 
cally, quite as much of an offense as to 
strike him with a club. So here: mere 
contact with an extraneous substance, if it 
results in a disturbance of any kind in the 
human body involved, is * violence’ within 
the legislative meaning.” 

The award to Roller, which amounted 
only to $81.12, was sustained. As a co- 
defendant with the Drueding Brothers 
Company was the Pennsylvania Manu- 
facturers’ Association Casualty Insurance 
Company, which carried the risk on Roller. 
Mr. Joseph R. Grundy, who is at the head 
of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, also heads the insurance company. 
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JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK 
The Child’s Magazine 
Six monthly issues for $1.00 


The usual price is $3.00 a year; $1.50 for six months 
JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK is made by one who approaches the child on its own 


plane, and whose quaint genius is alive with a true understanding of child nature. 


JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK is the best magazine for children. 


It is unlike any- 
thing which has ever before been produced. It entertains in a most wholesome and 
constructive way. It guides the child’s mind simply and sincerely. It ‘teaches 
without preachment. It encourages the child to do for himself, to think for himself, 
and to be himself. It makes finer, happier, and more useful men and women. It 
has the unqualified approval of thousands of mothers and educators, and, because 
we want it to have your approval, we are offering to Outlook readers, 


beginning with the April number, six consecutive 
monthly issues of JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK for $1.00 


Acceptance of this offer will give the child a birthday card, a Christmas card, 
and other personal messages which delight the child’s heart and appeal to his imagina- 


tion. Let your child get acquainted with JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK. We know the 


acquaintance will develop into a helpful and lasting friendship. 


EVIDENCE — 


What some of our subscribers say: 


I like John Martin’s Book: to the extent of wish- 
ing I were on the staff of it. It is so freshly 


We consider John Martin’s Book as perhaps 
the highest type of children’s publication this 





country has ever produced. There is such an 
atmosphere of clean hominess about it that it 
must make friends among people who count. 


I wish there had been a John Martin’s Book 
when I was young, and I am glad there is one for 
this generation. 


There is more good in John Martin’s Book 
than in any other monthly publication I know of, 
bar none. What some of our big grown up mag- 
azines might become if they served their reading 
public as well as John Martin serves the youngsters 
and oldsters who read it ! 


send it to us with $1.00. 


Let us demonstrate to you our right to approval. 
This offer is made only to Outlook readers, and will | 
expire May 1, 1917. Tear off the corner of page, and 4 


washed, so straight and sturdy, and it can giggle. 


We can’t see how any mother who is trying Fis 
to teach her little children the things they ought ¢ 
to know, can do without John Martin’s Book. 

It is the only publication I know that 
reachesthe smallchild right where he lives. 












The creed of your magazine as- 
sures busy mothers that the child- 
ren can take it directly from the 
postman and enjoy it immed- 
tately without waiting for 
mother’s censorship. 
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New York 
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A New Novel by the Author of 
“JUST DAVID”’ 


The Road To 
Understanding 


By Eleanor H.Porfer - 


A story that has all the qualities you liked in JUST DAVID, 
POLLYANNA and Mrs. Porter’s other books, and is in 
addition a compelling romance dealing with love and mar- 
riage in a way that will be an inspiration to every reader. 


Handsomely bound and illustrated in full color. 





PIP: A Romance of Youth: 


By Ian Hay. A rollicking story of Eng- 
lish school-boy life told with all the humor 
that has made “The First Hundred 
Thousand ” the most popular book of the 
war. $1.50 net 


THE TRIFLERS 


By Frederick Orin Bartlett, Author of 
“ The Wall Street Girl.” How a charm- 
ing American heiress attempts to escape 
a horde of suitors by a marriage of con- 
venience—and of the strange conse- 
quences. Illustrated. $1.40 ze7 


THE WAY OF THE WIND 


By Eugenia Brooks Frothingham. “ The 
story of the way and will of an errant boy 
who is loved by a woman eight years his 
senior... . A love story of rare individ- 
ual appeal and of a literary quality which 
should add greatly to the satisfaction of 
critical readers.”—/V. VY. World. $1.40 net 


NOTHING MATTERS 


By Sir Herbert Tree. A delightful vol- 
ume of short stories in which the premier 
English actor shows that he is as much 
at home with a pen as on the stage. 

$1.60 net 











THE LIFE OF 
MARTIN LUTHER 


By Elsie Singmaster, Aushor of “ Emme- 
line.’ A compact, adequate, and inter- 
esting biography prepared in honor of 
the four hundredth anniversary of the 
Reformation. With frontispiece. $1.00 ve? 


MUSIC AND LIFE 


By Thomas Whitney Surette. Haro/d 
Bauer, after reading one of the chapters 
of this book in the “ Atlantic Monthly,” 
wrote: “I have been quite thrilled by 
your fine article and want you to know 
how much I, for one, echo your senti- 
ments.” $1.25 net 


Other New Fiction 





On a Variety of Topics 





$1.40 net 








JERRY 


By Arthur Stanwood Pier. “Jerry is a 
very likable hero. ... An honest, up- 
standing young Irishman, strong and 
loyal, a devoted son and faithful lover.”— 
Boston Herald. Illustrated. $1.50 xez 


EDITH BONHAM 


By Mary Hallock Foote. A quietly ab- 
sorbing story of American family life, 
containing in even greater measure than 
usual the qualities that make Mrs. Foote’s 
novels pre-eminent favorites. $1.50 nez 


OUTPOSTS OF THE 
FLEET 


By Edward Noble. Tales of adventure 
in the British merchant marine service 
during the present war. Submarine war- 
fare will take on a new meaning for you 
after you have read these thrilling and 
vividly told stories written by an English 
naval officer. 60 cents wert 


THE PHOENIX 


By Constance M. Warren. The story of 
a Boston girl’s life and love affairs set 
against a brilliant background of Ameri- 
can society. $1.40 wert 





THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF CHINA 


By Kenneth H. Latourette. A timely, 
readable, and thoroughly up-to-date his- 
tory with particularly important chapters 
on the modern transformation of China 
and her present-day problems. $1.75 ez 


A CHILD’S RELIGION 


By Mary Aronetta Wilbur. A sensible 
discussion of a subject of vital interest, 
written from the modern point of view, 
and based on the author’s own successful 
experience in the religious training of 
children. $1.00 neZ 


Spring Bulletin sent FREE on request 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This Department will include descriptive notes, with 
or without brief comments, about books received 
by The Outlook. Many of the important books will 
have more extended and critical treatment later 


FICTION 

Blue Envelope (The). By Sophie Kerr. Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York. $1.35. 

A tale of detective work done by a girl 
stenographer. 

Cleek’s Government Cases. By Thomas W. 
Hanshow. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
$1.35. 

Detective stories, ingenious but not well 
written. 

Contemporary Drama of England (The). 
By Thomas H, Dickinson. (The Contemporary 
Drama Series.) Edited by Richard Burton. 
Little, Brown, & Co., Boston. $1.25. 


Contemporary Drama of Ireland (The). 
By Ernest A. Boyd. (Contemporary Drama 
Series.) Edited by Richard Burton. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. $1.25. 


Delight Makers (The). By Adolf F. Bandelier. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $2. 

Mr. Bandelier’s story deserves a new 
edition, not only as embodying the results 
of the author’s years of ethnological and 
archzological study among the Pueblo In- 
dians, but because it has elements of ro- 
mance and poetry in it. Bandelier was a 
remarkable man—a discoverer as well as a 
scientist. He was the first to turn general 
attention to the enormous interest of the 
Pueblos, and he lived with the Indians as 
friend and companion. This edition has 
the advantage of elaborate photographic 
illustration. 

Gay Life (The). By Keble Howard. The John 
Lane Company, New York. $1.30. 

Despite the glaring cover and sensational , 
title, this is not only an inoffensive story of 
stage life, but is jolly and lively. The au- 
thor aims to show the human and friendly 
side of “the profession,” particularly in 
“the halls” and in the provincial com- 
panies. Jilly Nipkin, the Ladin, is what 
we would call a live wire and the English 
a good sort. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
Princess of Let’s Pretend. By Dorothy Don- 
nell Calhoun, E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
$1.50. 


Stories with pictures for little children. 


White Queen of Speeene (The). By W. P. 
Livingstone. The George H. Doran Company, 
New York. $1. 


The story of “ Mary Slessor of Calabar” 
was told ia the book ef that-name, and was 
retold in a special article in The Outlook of 
January 31 last. The present volume is 
prepared especially for young readers. It 
abounds in adventure, faith, and heroism. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Counts of Gruyere (The). By Mrs, Reginald 
de Koven. Illustrated. Duffield & Co., New 
York. $2. 
Daughter of the Puritans (A). An Autobi- 
ography. By Caroline A. S. Creevey. Illus- 
trated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


Herbert Spencer. By Hugh Elliot. Makers of 
the Nineteenth Century. Edited by Basil Will- 
iams. Henry Holt & Co., New York. $2. 


Lord Stowell: His Life and the Develop- 
ment of English Prize Law. By E. 8. 
Roscoe. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
$1.50. 

HISTORY, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND POLITICS 

American World Policies. By Walter E. 
bony oy The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Po.cd. 

A study of the relations of the people and 
of the Government of the United States to 
internationalism suggested by the war, writ- 
ten in a fair spirit by a man who is temper- 
amentally sympathetic with the pacifist and 
anti-imperialist group in this country. The 
































BRAHAM LINCOLN 
BY LORD CHARNWOOD 


“ The most complete interpretation of Lincoln as yet produced, 
and presented in such artistic form that it may well become 
classic.”—American Historical Review. 

“ Bound to take a first rank in the literature of Lincoln, and in 
many respects may be pronounced the best of biographies yet 
produced.”—7Zke Nation. Octavo, with portrait, $2.00 net. 


HENRY Ho it & Co., 34 W. 33d St., New York 
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ELLE THE CONQUEROR 

r BY MARTIN A. NEXO 
The Nation says: * As with * Jean Christophe,’ it is a career of 
experiment, of search for the meaning of life—and a successful 
search. It is a book for the world; one cannot lay it down 
without a sense of quickened emotion and enlarged vision.” 
Vol. I. Boyhood. Vol. I]. Apprenticeship. Vol. ITI. The 
Great Struggle. Vol. IV. Daybreak. Anglish translation just 
completed in four volumes. Each, $1.50 net. 

HENRY Horr & Co., 34 W. 33d St... New York 





ENTRAL EUROPE 


Translated from the German of FRIEDRICH 
NAUMANN by Christabel Meredith 


This notable book, written by a member of the German Reichs- 
tag, is “by far the most important and most interesting state- 
ment yet made of Germany’s aims.” It is regarded by the Allies 
as an official pronouncement. Its importance to American 
readers to-day should be obvious. Octave, 360 pages, $3.00 net. 


ALFRED A. KNopF, Publisher, New York 


"THE BALANCE 
BY FRANCIS R. BELLAMY 


“The best new novel we've read since Mr. Britling.” 
“ Extraordinary story.” “ Author bids fair to make his mark 
in American fiction.” “I can remember nothing so poignant 
in all the fiction I have read.” * As good as ‘ Queed.’” Clearly 
Francis R. Bellamy has arrived! J/lustrated. Net $1.25. All 
Bookstores. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. 





HILDREN OF FATE 
BY MARICE RUTLEDGE 

Radically different from the usual war story, this novel gives a 
vivid picture of the other side of the question, the side that 
recognizes the trouble and bewilderment real thinkers the 
world over are beginning to express. A novel that will help 
people decide what they want the future to be when the war is 
over. Cloth, 12mo, net $1.35. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


ETTING TOGETHER 


BY IAN HAY 
Author of “ The First Hundred Thousand.” 


The average Englishman and the average American hold a 
friendly, open-minded “ get together,” about their countries’ 
relations. Told with just that readable, human twist that made 
“The First Hundred Thousand” the most popular book of 
the war. All Bookstores. Net 50 cents. 


DouUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co., and HouGHron MIFFLIN COMPANY 


REENMANTLE 


BY JOHN BUCHAN 
Author of “ The Thirty-Nine Steps,” etc. 
A gorgeous tale of mystery and romance—simon pure adven- 
ture which from start to finish never lags in interest. Sir W. 
Robertson Nicoll says of this book: “It isatriumph! A dis- 
tinguished success! It must take its place as one of the most 
glorious yarns in the English language.” Second edition printing. 
2mo. Net $1.35. 
GrorGE H. Doran Company, Publishers, New York 
Publishers in America for Hodder & Stoughton 








HE BATTLES OF THE SOMME 


BY PHILIP GIBBS 
Author of * The Soul of the War” 


In this, the first authoritative volume on the British offensive 
at the Somme, one of the few great correspondents of the war 
explains the meaning—and the real progress—of last summer's 
campaign. .. . With this important book Philip Gibbs comes 
into his own as a war correspondent of the new dispensation.” 
—London Bookman. Llustrations, maps. Octavo. Net $2.00. 


GEORGE H, Doran Company, Publishers, New York 
Publishers in America for Hodder & Stoughton 


HE CELT AND THE WORLD 
BY SHANE LESLIE 
Author of “* The End of a Chapter.” 





“Tt would be difficult to find a dry paragraph in the book, 
which sparkles with the same wit and epigrammatic poign- 
ancy that make all of this author’s works so delightful.” 
$1.25 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 





HE MAN WHO TRIED TO BE IT 
BY CAMERON MACKENZIE 


A novel for every man in business—and especially for the man 
who is letting his business d7zve him. For every wife who 1s 
alert enough to sense that her husband is working too hard to 
work efficiently. The story of a $20,000 a year man who 
couldn’t swing a $50,000 a year job—and why! J2mo. Net $1.00. 


GEORGE H. Doran Company, Publishers, New York 
Publishers in America for Hodder & Stoughton 





BY ROBERT HICHENS 
Author of * The Garden of Allah,” etc. 
“Mr. Hichens’ wonderful descriptive talent which took the 
world by storm when displayed in ‘The Garden of Allah’ 
once more works its spell upon the reader. . . . By far the best- 
constructed story that the author has yet produced. ... Worked 
out with the consummate skill of a true artist... . A remark- 
able piece of work and absorbingly interesting.” —PAi/adelphia 
Public Ledges. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


YDIA OF THE PINES 


BY HONORE WILLSIE 
Author of * Still Jim,” ete. 


“ Lydia is a better realized character, more interesting and more 
real than was Still Jim in the author’s novel of that name, and 
the story is better handled, more compact, more smoothly 
evolved than was that tale... . It tells a deeply interesting 


, 


and a thoroughly American story.”—.Vezw York Times. 
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FREDERICK A, STOKES COMP 





af 
BY ANDRE CHERADAME 
Introduction by the Earl of Cromer, O.M. 
Berlin’s Formidable Peace-Trap of the “ Drawn War.” James 
i.. Ford in the New York “ Herald” says : “ The most compre- 
hensive, illuminating and far-seeing volume that the war has 


yet produced.” With maps, $7.25 set. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 








DouBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. 


NDERTOW 
BY KATHLEEN NORRIS 
Author of * Mother,” * The Heart of Rachael,” etc. 
A fine new novel in which a young couple are caught in the 
“undertow” of extravagance. “Mrs. Norris has the secret 
of closely adding detail to detail in a triumph of what another 
California author has called Littleism, but what seems to be 
nature’s way of achieving Largeism.”—Wil/iam Dean Howells. 
Published March 23d. Color Frontispiece. Net $1.25. 
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you do not have to be bookish to like good books. 


Book- 


ish people are usually considered bookish because their 


reading is all along one line. 


For you the field is much 


wider—and the more worth while. 


There is a wonderful breadth of 
interest in the two books. described 
below. And when you have finished 
with them, turn to “ Told in a French 
Garden: August, 1914,” a unique 
collection of a house-party overtaken 
by the war. It is by Mildred Aldrich, 
who wrote “ A Hill-top on the Marne.” 
Then “Pincus Hood” by Arthur 
Hodges will attract you with its 
whimscal art dealer, and “ The Clue 


THE ‘é 


OF 1916 


BEST 


And the 
of the American 


Yearbook © 
Short Story 
Edited by 


hl O'Brien 


Edwer 








The Best Short Stories of 
1916 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien 


COLLECTION of twenty short 
stories chosen for their interest 
and literary merit is contained in 
Edward J. O’Brien’s second annual 





of the Twisted Candle” with its 
fascinating tangle of mystery, and 
“The Stranger at the Hearth” with 
its keen satire on American life. 
And if this is not variety enough 
read Brand Whitlock’s “ Abraham 
Lincoln,” or “The Last Voyage of 
the Karluk” by Robert A. Bart- 
lett and Ralph T. Hale, or “ Hatch- 
ways” by the distinguished Ethel 
Sidgwick. 
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The Middle Pasture 
By Mathilde Bilbro 


HE reader fairly chuckles with 
delight in reading the description 
given by this healthy little tomboy 
and her manner on sizing-up things 
in this story of romance, mystery and 





volume, “ The Best Short Stories of real fun. It is one of those books you 
1916.” The summaries, which are feel you wish to tell your own friends 
recognized as authoritative, analyze about.” 

and tabulate in handy form It is also one of those rare 
the best work of the best SMALL books which every member 
American short-story writ- MAYNARD of the family enjoys and 


ers. The stories appearing 

in seventy magazines in 1916 

were examined before these 

twenty best were chosen. 
$1.50 net. 


LSA AININI NIN AAAS 


arenes: 





COMPANY 





PUBLISHERS 
BOSTON 


which is admirably suited 
to reading aloud. 
Illustrated in color and black 
and white. 

$1.25 net. 
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The New Books (Continued) 

author is a parently i ine ‘lined to agree wit) 
President {i ilson that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the causes and objects of 
Germany and of her European opponents. 
While we do not agree with many of the 
steps by which Dr. W feyl reaches his con- 
clusion, with that conclusion no patriotic 
American can seriously differ. It is that 
the United States can continue its contribu- 
tions to the political progress of the worl:| 
only by following “a policy of internation- 
alism which will bind together the nations 
in a union of mutual interest, and will 
hasten the peaceful progress of the economi: 
and political integration of the world.” 
Celt and the World (The). A Study of tli 

Relation of Celt and Teuton in History. Bb, 


Shane Leslie. Charles Seribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1.25. 

Commonwealth of Nations (The). 

guiry into the Nature of Citizenshi 

ritish Empire and into the Mutual Relations 

of the Several Communities Thereof. Part | 


Edited by L. Curtis. The Maemillan Company. 
New York. $2.50. 


French Revolution and Napoleon or 
By Charles Downer Hazen. Henry Holt & Co. 
New York. $2.50. 


Professor Hazen’s comprehensive volume 
includes accounts of the oak Revolution 
and of the Napoleonic era. The accounts 
are clearly and cogently expressed and will 
be specially — because of an 
introductory chapter which sketches the 
conditions that existed i in the leading Euro- 
pean countries in the eighteenth century. 
POETRY 


Dust of Stars. Poems. B 
The John Lane Company, 


An In 
in the 


Danford e- 
ew York. $1.25. 
Lines Long and Short. By Henry B. a, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.25. 
Life stories told in verse. The subjects 
are people of varying type, character, and 
temperament. 


Pencraft. A Plea for the Older Ways. B, 

William Watson. The John Lane Company. 

New York. $1. 

ero of the Great War. Selected by J. W. 

Cunliffe on Behalf of the Belgian Scholar- 
- Committee. The Macmillan Company, 
w York. $1.50. 

ecntnaitiitten, and Other Poems. B, 
William Butler Yeats. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $1.25. 

Sketches in Poetry, Prose, Paint, and 

Pencil. By James H. Worthington and Rob 

ert P. Baker. The John Lane Company, New 

York. $15. 

Theophanies. A Book of Verses. By Evelyn 

— E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 


Wild Kar th, and Other Poems. By Pies 
Colum. Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.2: 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 

Apology for Old Maids (An), and Other 

Essays. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. Pref- 
ace by Owen Wister. The Macmillan Com- 

pany, New Yor 

Bernard Shaw. The Man and the Mask. By 

Richard Burton. Henry Holt & Co., New 

York. $1.50. 

Certain Hour (The). By James Branch Cabell. 
Robert M. McBride & Co., New York. $1.35. 

Sketches and stories of gentle fancy and 

poetical import. 


Creative Will (The). By Willard Huntington 
Wright. The John Lane Company, New York. 
$1.50. 


English Drama (The) in the Age of Shake- 
speare. Translated from ‘‘ Geschichte des 
neueren Dramas” of Wilhelm Creizenach. 
Foy J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


Fruit - By Rabindranath Tagore. 
The Maemillan Company, New York. $1.25. 
Hope of the Great Community (The). By 
Josiah Royce. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1. 

Great Companions. By Edith * eae 


D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York, $1.5 





Essays on writers who come naturally 
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a Nation, which characterize modern preparedness, a 
manner the reasons for universal training and service. 


inevitable for all Nations who have convictions and 


one which, if heeded, will add much to National well- 


CALL OF THE REPUBLIC 


BY COL. JENNINGS S. WISE 
With an Introduction by Major-General Leonard Wood. Net, 75c. 


: He brings out very clearly the new conditions of Organization involving all resources of 


nd presents in a most convincing 
He makes clear the un-wisdom 


and danger of further delay in meeting conditions which make War possible and at times 


sense of right. This condition of 


possible War we must be prepared to meet and meet promptly if we wish to continue 
our existence as a Nation. It is a book which all Americans can read with profit, and 


being and security. (In Press) 





THE CULTURE AND DISEASES OF 
THE SWEET PEA ** ™*: +: oS 


As there is not a complete study of the Sweet Pea in America, it is felt that 
this book is very timely, especially since this delicate flower is gaining so 
rapidly in popularity. The study is made of the specific causes that lead 
to the diseases of the Sweet Pea; the definite parasite forms of life such 
as insects, fungi, and bacteria. Technical terms are avoided as far as 
possible with the exception, however, of the scientific names of the para- 
sites. The book is primarily intended to be a practical treatise. 


BALDNESS, ITS CAUSES, TREAT- 
MENT, AND PREVENTION 


BY DR. RICHARD W. MULLER In Press. Net, $1.50 
Telling what science knows about the human hair, how to preserve it and 


how to prevent its falling out. The marvelous results following the use of 
light rays in the treatment of falling hair arefully and authoritatively set forth. 


GRAPES OF WRATH ™ ®0°D,CA8Le 


Author of * Between the Lines,” “ Action Front” 
The most graphic narrative that has yet been written of the day-to-day 
life of all arms at the Front. Boyd Cable has lived with the men of whom 
he writes, he has fought by their side, and gives us a revealing picture of 
battle as it actually is, such as has been achieved by no other writer. His 
book is an actual picture of war as seen by those who fight. Its incidents 
carry conviction, and it has the stir and movement of real conflict. 


BY BERTHA WHITRIDGE SMITH 
ONLY A DO Net, $1.00 


The Baltimore Evening Sun says: ‘‘ Long years ago the celebrated nov- 
elist ‘ Quida’ wrote her story, ‘ A Dog of Flanders.’ To-day Mrs. Bertha 
Whitridge Smith has written another and a true story concerning a Dog of 
Flanders, a story that will perpetuate one of the incidents of the world 
war now convulsing Europe. 


A STUDENT IN ARMS * PONALD HANKEY 


Introduction by J. St. Loe Strachey, Editor of the London Spectator 
24,000 copies sold in England in one month 
Possibly the one real and great human book of the war. Enthusiastically 
commended by the leading men and women of our country—a book to 
enrich your understanding of a soldier’s purpose, to kindle your patriotism 
and to stir your soul. 


| MALICE IN KULTURLAND 
BY HORACE WYATT —=§ “ustrated after Tenniel by W. Tell Net, 75c. 
The cleverest parody of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland ’’ which has yet appeared, 


and at the same time a brilliant satire on Prussian methods in War 
Diplomacy and Propaganda. 








THE WAVE 


BY ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. Net, $1.50 
Author of “Julius Le Vallon” 
The Boston Transcript says: ‘‘ Never before has 
Mr. Blackwood written a novel that comes so close 
to the real things of life as ‘The Wave.’ Witha 
skill that is extraordinary he tells a story that is of 
absorbing psychological interest.’’ 


GRAIL FIRE A Novel 

BY ZEPHINE HUMPHREY Net, $1.50 
Romantic love for a beautiful girl and the conscious- 
ness of consecration to the priesthood striving ina 
young man’s soul for the mastery. A book of 
absorbing interest, rare enthusiasm, and mystical 
feeling. 


IF WISHES WERE HORSES 


a 
BY COUNTESS BARCYNSKA Net, $1.50 
Author of “ The Little Mother Who Sits at Home” 
In this clever and acute study of a self-made man’s 
career the Countess Barcynska again holds up the 
mirror to modern life and shows us the shams and 
falsities which inevitably bring about their own 
retribution. In Press 


THE VILLAGE SHIELD 


BY RUTH GAINS AND GEORGINA WILLIS 
READ In press. Net, $1.25 
(The Little Schoolmate Series. Edited by Florence Converse) 
This is a story of real Mexicans; not the fierce 
noisy men who are fighting among themselves and 
sometimes with us to decide who shall govern their 
Nation, but the real Indians, descendants of the 
Aztecs whom the Spaniards found in Mexico when 
Cortez invaded the country in 1520. 


WOMAN BY VANCE THOMPSON 
Net, 1.25 
Author of “Eat and Grow Thin” 

Has Man Made of Woman a Strassbourg Goose P 
Vance Thompson answers that question in his new 
book, the most picturesque contribution yet made 
to the Feminist controversy. He argues that the 
specialization for sex which has been forced upon 
woman has been the cause of endless trouble, 
and he points out the lines along which woman will 
have to make her fight, her costume being one of 
them, if she wishes to escape from that domination. 
A piquant and provocative book. 





EL SUPREMO BY EDWARD 


Possibly the greatest historical novel yet written by an Am 











E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 FIF 





LUCAS WHITE Net, $1.90 


erican. The novel compares favorably 


with Reade’s “Cloister and the Hearth,” and it has been enthusiastically reviewed by The Nation, New 
York Evening Post, Boston Transcript and practically all the leading literary journals of America. 
““El Supremo” is now more talked of in high literary circles than any novel of recent years. 
The Montreal Standard says: “‘‘ El Supremo’ is a very rare kind of novel. It pictures in a most 
convincing way a very great personality and re-creates the age and country in which that personality 
held sway. It is vivid, picturesque and strong, a lasting work of art.’ Sixth Edition in Press 
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THE ABINGDON PRESS 





decidedly refreshing! 








found friends? 





Complete catalog on request. 


HAT a pleasure itisto break away from “well-known writers” 
and, pioneerlike, discover a new author whose viewpoint is 


But how may we do this with any degree 


of assurance that we will not be sorely disappointed in our new- 
A sure way to distinguish books of genuine literary 
merit is to look for the well-known imprint of the Abingdon Press. 
For the oldest publishing house in the United States is as particular 
about the character of the good books they print as you who so care- 
fully select them. The trade-mark of the Abingdon Press is your cer- 
tain guide to the best in romance, fiction, science, religion and travel. 


A few recent issues follow: 


LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS, By ORTON H. CARMICHAEL 


A vivid and historically accurate account of the writing and delivery of that classic of all times— 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. The whole occasion is made to pass in review before us—a thing of 
life and movement. We journey with Lincoln to the quiet little town, so lately the scene of dreadful 
battle, sit with him in the ‘‘upper room”’ of the now historic Wills house, stand with him before the 
profoundly moved but silent crowd, and hear those few majestic words—an utterance immortal. 
And those who love and understand are made deeply conscious that in this world-known address 
Abraham Lincoln revealed the central motive and ideal of his life, and that through it he voiced 


the message of America to the world. 12mo. 


RECOVERED YESTERDAYS 
IN LITERATURE 
By BISHOP WILLIAM A. QUAYLE 
“*Shakespeare’s Men,”’ ‘‘The Literature of 
Nature,’’ ‘‘Selfish Womanhood,” ‘‘On Read- 
ing Beautiful Books” . . just a few of 
the subjects of these brilliant essays on men, 
women and literature. Price net, $1.50 


CHINA INSIDE OUT 
By GEORGE A. MILLER 
An extremely interesting series of sketches of 
the *‘ inside’? of China. The author has traveled 
with open eyes and mind and heart. . . the 
human and universal elements in the Chinese 
homes and streets and crowds have been de- 
scribed in graphic fashion. Price net, $1.00 


Illustrated. Cloth. 


Price net, 85c 


THE RETURN TO FAITH 
By WILLIAM NORTH RICE 
One cannot read this volume of five addresses 
without being impressed with the careful and 
logical review of fundamental Christian teach- 
ings They will find a response in the 
experience of each reader, whether he is minis- 
ter or layman. Price net, 75c 


THEOSOPHY AND NEW 
THOUGHT 
By HENRY C. SHELDON 
A keen and critical analysis good 
points and weaknesses are exposed. ‘The au- 
thor treats his subject with judicial fairness and 
with fidelity to the principles of philosophy and 
religion. Price net, 50c 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND LITERARY STUDIES, By CHARLES J. LITTLE 


The essays are vivid. The book isalive. In its pages characters that are to many people little more 
than names live and walk. One cannot open the book and catch one or two sentences without being 
impelled to read more. With no display of erudition, every essay reveals thorough scholarship. The 
characters are sharply visualized, and are presented with a glow of spiritual enthusiasm. Paul and 
Dante, Savonarola and Ibsen—thus wide and varied are the personalities who to the keen vision of 
the writer are seen as prophets of God. The chapter on Martin Luther will be of special interest 


in connection with the Quadri-Centennial of the Protestant Reformation. 


Price net, $1.25 
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HYMNS 


HALLOWE NEW and OLD 


* $25 per 100, not prepaid. 35 cents per copy by mail 
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rnable samples mat pepective purchasers. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 








Send for copy of 
“Modern Filing” 


How tofile 


—a school and office textbook on Office Sys- 
tem. Completely covers all efficient systems 


fpmeeer= use. Pos $1.00. 
oney back if unsatisfactory. 


In Canada $1.50. 

if P+: Get a copy for 
oursell--your ie clerk-- you! ice . 

AWMAN and ERBE MPG, CO, 263 St. PaulSt., 
Rochester, N.Y. World's leading manufactu: 
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YOU can write letters 
that get the business. Read ‘* The Ten Great Secrets 
of a Successful Letter,” tersely told in a wonderful 
little book by Ad-Man Davison, highest-paid letter writer in 
the world. Don’t miss it! Cloth-bound, tpaid, $1.- Ad-Man 
Davison Publishers, Dept. K, 105 E. 2ist St., New York. 


THE RESURRECTION 


An Easter Service arranged by Rosamond Kimball 


The Service has the threefold appeal, the Bible 
words, With appropriate music and the scenes of 
the Resurrection story. Arranged to be given in 
Churches by young people as AN IMPRESSIVE 
EASTER SERVICE. PRICE 35 CENTS. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 42°00 3 
THE OLD and NEW VIEW 
OF THE HEREAFTER 


An Easter Sermon 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


For gratuitous distribution. Address 














Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 5 Brimmer St., Boston, Mass. 
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The New Books (Continued) 
under the general title. They range in time 
from De Foe to Fabre. 
Human Drift (The). By Jack London. The 
Maemillan Company, New York, $1.25. 
Sketches and articles on many subjects. 
Journalism Versus Art. By Max Eastman. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $1. 
Law of Success (The). By Bruce MacLelland. 
R. F. Fenno & Co., New York. $1. 
TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


California and the Opening of the Gate- 
way between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. A Poem. Paul Elder & Co., San 
Francisco. 


China Inside Out. By George A. Miller. The 
Abingdon Press, New York. $1. 


Highways and Byways in Nottingham- 
shire. By J. B. Firth. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $2. 

Idle Days in Patagonia. By W. H. Hudson. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50. 

Many like Mr. Hudson’s descriptive 

books better than his romances. This is a 

capital description of travel, bird hunting, 

and nature enjoyment. 

Tigerland. Reminiscences of Forty Years’ Sport. 


in Bengal: By C. E. Gouldsbury. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. $1.25. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Amateur Philosopher (The). By Carl H. 
Grabo. Charles Scribner’s Sons,  & York. 
Mr. Grabo modestly introduces himself 
as an amateur. He is a newcomer into the 
soos ag perennial debate, but no ama- 
teur. His book shows that he has thought 
deeply and acutely in his quest for ultimate 
aie. How he was impelled to it even in 
his earliest years several introductory chap- 
ters entertainingly relate. With Kant, he 
confesses the limitations of mere intellect, 
the lower reason. With Bergson, he asserts 
the rational validity of intuitive spiritual 
insight. “ The reality we learn in life is the 
reality of the soul and of spiritual laws.” 
These assure us of a future life. Death 
“marks another stage in our progress toward 
reality. I believe that with it we enter a 
life so vivid that the life of earth seems no 
more real in retrospect than the shadow of 
a leaf cast by moonlight on the grass.” He 
has not yet thought his way out of the 
notion that “matter” is essentially undi- 
vine. 
WAR BOOKS 
At Suvla Bay. Notes of the Dardanelles Cam- 


en Made by John Hargrave. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.50. 


Bullets and Billets. By Bruce Bairnsfather. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 

The author, a young British officer, has 
become famous for his amusing cartoons 
and talks about trench life. His pictures 
were first made in the trenches themselves 
“just for fun,” and they have now enter- 
tained thousands of people in England and 
America. They are essentially good-hu- 
mored and touch off soldier life exactly. 
Great Britain’s Part. By Paul D. Cravath. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1. 

The naval achievements of Great Britain 
in the European war are now pretty well 
understood and appreciated throughout the 
world, but there is a somewhat prevalent. 
impression in the United States that in 
spite of their bravery the British military 
forces have not accomplished much on land. 
This little book of one hundred and twenty- 
five pages, by a distinguished New York 
lawyer who has visited the war zone in 
France, gives a clear picture of the notable 
work of the British army. We do not know 
where the lay reader can obtain in so short 
a compass a clearer impression of the 
almost unparalleled work of the English 
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[Advertisement] 


The Gold I Found in My 
Street Car Rides 


EPTEMBER 25th, last, marked my thirty-first birthday. Accord- 
ing to insurance-company statistics, I have lived more years 
than are still left to me. Yet I have only just begun to really 

Jive. Heretofore in the narrowness of my own little sphere I may 
have been, in a measure, happy. Today, when I look back upon 
the years and think of what I shought washappiness, a great regret 
fills my heart. 

What I have done is not remarkable. I am relating my experience 
only because it may be some help to the tens of thousands of plain 
men and women who are dissatisfied with their lot, who are unhappy, 
discontented and who sometimes feel that the “ game isn’t worth the 
candle.” 

My education was limited, by force of circumstances, to the ordi- 
nary grade school. I began to work in an office, and after a number 
of years of faithful'service I rose to a position paying $35 a week. 
There I stuck. Feeling that perhaps I had outlived my usefulness 
there, I sought and secured another position at the same salary. 
But I made no progress. I was reaching the time in life when a 
man begins seriously to worry about the future. Many of my friends 
had already earned enough to keep them in comfort ; practically all 
of them were far better off than I. 

My social life too was a dismal failure. I was “good company,” 
only because I was a good listener. My wife, who had received a 
good education, often upbraided me for what she called my unnat- 
ural silence. But I had very little to say, simply because I was mor- 
tally afraid to show my ignorance of things worth while. When my 
friends talked of literature and writers, 1 was dumb. When they 
expressed opinions about plays and books, I could not offer intelli- 
gent criticism because I was afraid it would be laughed at. It was 
the same when other subjects came up. It wasn’t that I didn’t want 
to join in their talks; it was simply because I only knew dy hearsay 
the subjects they talked about, and I didn’t want to “ bluff ” my 
way through. When I think of those days, when I think of the 
embarrassment I used to feel—not only before my friends, but 
sometimes even before my wife—and when I compare + Pose days with 
the present, I laugh when I think of the extraordinary difference. 

Beaten down in business, isolated in my social life, I knew that the 
trouble was that I lacked educa/zon—not necessarily a college train- 
ing, but the sort of knowledge that would broaden me mentally, that 
would make me a bigger man, that would increase my mind’s power, 
that would enable me to listen understandingly, talk interestingly 
and intelligently. I began to buy books. But I soon discovered 
that promiscuous reading was practically useless. I “didn’t have 
time” at night, 1 was too tired—and my reading was disconnected. 


One evening, however, on my way home from work, a friend who 
was seated —— me, reached into his pocket and brought forth 
er book. I myself was reading a newspaper when 
this occurred—because it had become a habit with me to read a 
newspaper in street cars. I had never thought of reading a book 
to and from work, because the ordinary book is too large and un- 
wieldy to carry around. I asked my friend where he got the book, 
and he told me the name of the publishers and informed me that 
they would probably send their books to me for examination. 


That evening I wrote them a letter, and received, in a few days, 
sixty small limp leather books, exactly like the one I had seen, and 
a mahogany-finished book-rack to hold them. The publishers asked 
me to examine the books for a week and if I did not care to keep 
them, then to simply return them and I would be under no obliga- 
tion. Eagerly, I examined each book—every moment discovering 
an author I had often heard about, or finding a book I had always 
wished to read. This little pocket library, it seems, had been 
acclaimed by educational authorities as the most excellent selection 
of titles ever brought together in so compact a form. 


They were just exactly what I wanted, and I wrote the publishers 
that I would keep them. From that time on, instead of wasting my 
time in profitless reading, I began to devote myself to these great 
works. At home—in street cars—everywhere—whenever I had a 
few spare moments, I read a story,a poem, a play or anessay. One 
of my friends used to say I reminded him of Lincoln in my devotion 
to good books, referring of course to the fact that Lincoln used to 
walk fifteen miles to get a book by some great author whose works 
he wished to know. The books were small enough to carry in the 
pocket, and I had one with me always; sometimes when I went on 
trips for my, firm, I used to carry half a dozen with me. 


Do not misunderstand me. I did not pore through anything unin- 
teresting to ‘gain an empty “culture.” I read because I was fasci- 
nated. I began to understand that the great books of the past are 
not called classics just because they appeal to a few professors and 
“highbrows,” but because they have charmed, stirred and inspired 
millions of plain men and women like myself. I read because I 
could not tear myself away. I began to see why present-day writers 





themselves call these greater men “masters.” I became imbued 

with ideals of life that had been a closed book. Great characters 

in novels, which were bywords to educated people, great poems 

and essays I had heard of but never read, became familiar to me. 
In a few months I was a fairly well-read man. The range of my 

reading astonished even myself. I had become thoroughly familiar 

with some of the best writings of such world-famous writers as these: 

G. Bernard Shaw Thoreau Oscar Wilde 

De Maupassant Coleridge Poe 

Abraham Lincoln William Morris Shakespeare 

Ivan Turgenev Prosper Merimee Washington Irving 

Stevenson Brownin W. S. Gilbert 


Henrik Ibsen Olive Schreiner Tennyson 

Leo Tolstoy Alex. Dumas Walt Whitman 
Dickens An Anthology of Geo. Washington 
Dante American verse, in- Robert Burns 
Maeterlinck cluding the best Thos. De Quincey 


ae Barrie works of American Victor Hugo 


izabeth Browning ye An Anthology _ of 
Lewis Carroll Rudyard Kipling English verse, includ- 
Hans Andersen Emerson ing the best poems 
Longfellow Conan Doyle of English poets 


The change in my life was marked, both from a social and practical 
point of view. No longer was I embarrassed in the company of 
my educated friends. I soon found I was as well-read as they. No 
longer did I feel a secret embarrassment, and wish myself miles off, 
when they discussed subjects of which I had been ignorant. My 
opinions and ideas now seemed as clear-cut as theirs. I could ex- 
press myself. I could talk. My social life was revolutionized. 
More important, my inner life was revolutionized. I had stumbled, 
by chance, into a world that was dark to me before, a world now 
opened up by the greatest minds that perhaps have ever dwelt on 
this earth. 

I philosophize often about these men. I look back, and realize 
how much of this Great Show of life I would have missed had I 
not become acquainted with them. They represent, no one can 
deny, the finest heritage of civilization. I say it should not be con- 
sidered a duty that one lays upon himself, but as a precious incom- 
parable opportunity—to commune with them in their works. They 
present aspects of life far beyond the humdrum existence of most 
of us. They have opened my eyes—they have opened the eyes of 
millions of men like me—to the tragedy and the glory of life, to its 
humor and to its pain, to its mystery—and to its meaning. Not to 
hear what they have to say, not to see what they have seen, is to 
align oneself with the animals. M. B. S. 





The publishers of the Little Leather Library—for that is the name 
of the series referred to above—have published these sixty leather- 
bound masterpieces, in a convenient pocket-size—so shat a may 
read profitably in spare time. Fifteen minutes a day, usually spent 
reading a newspaper, will suffice within a short time to give any 
person a liberal education in literature. In publishing these works 
in such a form that they may be easily carried around, a genuine 
need has been filled. This is shown by the fact that in slightly 
over a year, more than one million of these little volumes have been 
bought by the American public. At times so great has been the 
demand it has been impossible to fill orders. 

The sixty books are published at a price within the reach of any 

urse. Other publishers themselves have often asked how sixty 
eather-bound books can be sold ata price averaging only 3lc. apiece. 
There is no secret as to how itis done. Hundreds of thousands of 
books were printed at one time, relying upon the public’s love for 
good books to make the venture self-sustaining. 

The complete sixty leather-bound volumes, with a handsome 


‘mahogany-finished or oak book-rack to hold them, will be sent free 


to any person for five days’ examination. Nomoney need be sent in 
advance, and no obligation to buy need be assumed. You simply 
agree to. return the books within five days after delivery, in case 
they do not prove to be well worth keeping. A simple request to 
the Little Leather Library, 83 Mercantile Bldg., 23d St., New York, 
to send the set for “five days’ examination is sufficient. Or, for 
convenience, use the blank form below. 


RR osids de tdds bsisadss cmeddedbbeenedséadedetdbasbeuedeadies 


LITTLE LEATHER LiprAry, 83 Mercantile Bldg., 23d St., New York 
Please send me the 60 Leather-Bound Books, prepaid. I will 
return them in 5 days or pay you $1 down and $3 a month for 
6 months, making $19 in all. 
For Canada and foreign countries, price is $1 extra, plus duty charges. 
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PROBLEMS OF RELIGION 


By Durant Drake 


Professor of Philosophy, Vassar College 
Author of Problems of Conduct 





HIS vital and illuminating book is designed 
primarily for thoughtful men and women who 
wish to put their religious life upon a firm 
foundation, In it, for the first time, the basic prob- 
lems of religion are summed up and analyzed by 
the light of contemporary research, in a way at once 
scholarly and readable, comprehensive and dispassionate. 





Rev. GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D., Boston 
I regard Problems of Religion as an able and thorough discussion. It is 
both illuminative and stimulating, even where the reader is unable to agree 
with the author. 


PROFESSOR EDWARD S. AMES, University of Chicago 
It is written in a clear and vigorous style. It is critical but reverent and 
constructive in spirit. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM F. BADE, Berkeley, Calif. 


Author of The Old Testament in the Light of Today. 


It is a book of exceptional merit. There is in it a fine combination of 


information and rare insight. 


$2.00, postpaid 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago 
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What a Young Husband Ought to Know 
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What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know 
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The Home Country 


We offer our services to find summer or permanent 
country homes, camp sites beside lakes, or farm lands 
at favorable prices in Lakeville and Salisbury, the 
beautiful and prosperous lake region of the Litchfield 
Hills. Excellent water supply, good roads, fine fishing, 
git course, hotels, and boarding-houses. 3 hours from 
Xew York. A prosperous region of delightful homes. 


Lakeville Business Men’s Association 
Lakeville, Conn. 
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The New Books (Continued) 

“Tommy ” and his officers. As Mr. Cravath 

rightly says, “the crowning marvel of it all 

is that this wonderful army was created in 
less than two years.” 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Business Competition and the Law. By 
Gilbert Holland Montague. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York. $1.75. 

.A discussion of the legal dangers in too 
aggressive salesmanship. 

Business Law for Business Men. Covering 
all the States and Territories in the Union. 
By Utley E. Crane. The John C. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia. 


Carols Old and Carols New. Collected and 
Arranged by the Rev. Charles L. Hutchins, 
D.D. The Parish Choir, Boston. $5. 

In reviewing this book in the issue for 
March 14 the price was omitted. It may be 
well to add that the book is not intended 
for the use of congregations, or even of 
choirs. Its size se price would forbid 
that. It is designed to be used for refer- 
ence and for the selection of carols. 
Mythology of All Races (The). Edited by 

Louis Herbert Gray. 13 vols. Vol. VI— 
Indian, by A. Berriedale Keith, and 
Iranian, by Albert J. Carnoy. The Marshall 
Jones Company, Boston. 

This volume carries out the promise of 
the first volume of the series—a series as 
impressive as anything which has lately 
been published on the subject. 





“"PLANE TALES FROM THE 
SKY” 
(With apologies to Rudyard Kipling) 
BY LAURENCE LA T. DRIGGS 


New war stories are attaching themselves 
to the service of the fourth arm. A young 
English pilot and his observer were forced 
to descend into the enemy’s lines through 
engine trouble. Before they could set fire 
to their machine they were seized and made 
prisoners by the Germans. 

Late in the day the pilot was summoned 
and ordered into his airplane. In the rear 
seat was a rotund German officer, revolver 
in hand, who persuasively intimated to the 
vilot that unless he obeyed orders implicitly 
his head would be blown off. 

The English lad understood the situation 
at a glance. The Royal Flying Corps’ red, 
white, and blue markings on his airplane 
would permit him to skim along at low 
levels over the English lines without dan- 
ger, thus disclosing to the artful Teuton 
many concealed positions invisible from 
higher altitudes. First, however, they must 
reach a high level over the German lines 
to avoid suspicion of the English forces 
below. 

Up, up they went until a punch with the 
pistol barrel and a gesture directed the 
course over the trenches. Another gesture 
compelled the pilot to head nose down. He 
buckled on his safety belt, shoved over his 
“joy-stick,” and the machine slid down 
at tremendous speed. A glance behind 
showed him his captor guest leaning for- 
ward, with both hands grasping the front 
of the cowl. Softly the joy-stick was pulled 
back. The dive flattened out, gradually 
took the up curve, and suddenly swooped 
straight up and over into a loop-the-loop. 

Completing the maneuver, the lad gath- 
ered his machine together and straightened 
out his course for home. The seat behind 
was empty ! 





An American flier in France recertly 
found himself far back of the enemy lines 
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**? Plane Tales From the Sky”’ (Continued) 

as dusk was coming on. Taking the shortest 
air-line back to his command, he studied 
the ground below for familiar landmarks. 
As he dropped nearer the earth the dark- 
ness grew. Suddenly he perceived that he 
was immediately over the flying field, and 
with a long spiral he made his landing, shut 
off his engine, and climbed onto the ground, 
hallooing for his crew. 

To his amazement, his halloos were an- 
swered in guttural German, and he realized 
that he had placed himself and his machine 
in front of a German aerodrome. It was the 
work of a moment to seize the tail of his 
‘plane and swing it around to the rear. 
From out of the darkness he perceived ad- 
vancing a number of Boche helpers. 

“ Hilt! Achtung!’ he shouted, with 
authoritative gesture. 

Walking calmly to his machine, he ad- 
justed throttle and spark, jumped down, 
and seized the propeller. With a single 
“erank ” the engine roared. Taking a fly- 
ing leap, he landed head first in his seat, 
opened the throttle, and began to move. 
Heedless of shouts and running figures, he 
struck blindly aeross the field, gradually 
raised his elevators, and began to climb. 

Twenty minutes later, as he examined 
his machine under the lights of his own 
hangar, he counted over two hundred bul- 
let holes through the planes and fuselage. 


The Constitutionalists in Mexico last 
summer engaged the services of an Amer- 
ican aviator for military duty. Villa had 
no opposing aircraft, so the mastery of the 
Mexican air was undeniably his. The field 
marshal of Carranza’s forces was General 
I’., a good soldier, a bon vivant, a gentleman, 
educated in Belgium, and much Taloved by 
his men. : 

In fact, the General had only one fault— 
he disliked getting up in the mornings. 

The aviator received his orders frora 
(eneral F., and to him made his reports. 
His duties were to take on a load of high 
explosives, fly over to the enemy’s camp, 
drop his bombs where they would do the 
most good, make his observations, and fly 
ack to report. His custom was to be off 
hy daylight. Around nine or ten o’clock 
in the morning his day’s work was done. 

One morning the pilot received instrue- 
tions to proceed over to a town forty miles 
distant, where a rebel expedition down the 
river was planned and machine guns were 
mounted on several barges, with which Tor- 
reon was to be bombarded. 

Accordingly, the following morning the 
pilot flew away, found the several barges 
us described, and, circling them potions 
dropped one bomb on each barge, demol- 
ishing it. With two more missiles under 
bien ies appeared over the town, sending 
one bomb through the principal palace, and 
with the last he destroyed the band stand 
in the plaza, under which was congregated 
‘ company of soldiers. 

Highly elated with its perfect score, the 
‘air squadron ” betook itself homeward, 
vhere it safely arrived about nine o’clock. 

An hour or so later an orderly appeared 
it the hangar with a message to report to 
lieadquarters. 

Upon arrival at the hotel, General F., at 
the breakfast table, asked what he had 
lone that morning. The airman reported 
with some pride his one hundred per cent 
core and described the damage he had 
lone to the town of X. 

“ Well, that’s too bad,” replied General 
I. “T] should have told you—we captured 
hat town last night.” 
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Why, in dusty places, 
do we instinctively 
breathe through the nose ? 


Breathing through the nose protects the mouth. Dust is always 
irritating, very frequently infectious, and the mouth is the 
place where disease germs get their start. 


To keep the mouth clean and to guard 


infection, ure DIOXOGEN 


(one teaspoonful in a little water) as a mouth wash 
night and morning. No better health insurance 
is obtainable. The premiums are not large, but 


the benefits are beyond calculation. 


OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., 10 Astor Place, N.Y. 
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Canoeing in an “Old Town 
Canoe’”’ is real pleasure. It is 
so light, strong and glides over 
the water so smoothly. You 
need never worry about leak- 
ing or buckling. 


“ > 
Old Jown Cancé 
is as safe as it is beautiful. 
Easy to paddle and manage. 
Our “‘Sponson’”’ Canoes can’t 
turnover. Write for illustrated 
catalog. 4,000 canoes ready to 
ship. Quick delivery from 
dealer or factory. $34 up 


653 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 














The Pleasure 
of a Perfect Canoe 
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OLD TOWN CANOE co. 
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and Hardware 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York 


Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 















Valves open 50% give 50% 
capacity, not 90 or 10%. 
Saves 20 to 30% Fuel Cost. 
Saves 10 to 20% Installation Cost. 
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Heat Control | 
Means Lower Fuel Cost 


To get that you have to go into each room 
and put the control on each radiator. 
The positive way to do that is to install 


ADSCO HEATING 


Steam or Vapor with the famous 


DSCOO 


Graduated 


Radiator 
ALVE 


and the ADSCO Regulator 
The ADSCO Valve can be opened 14, 4, }¢, %, or any degree 
from closed to full open position, and you only use just that 
much of the radiator. 
Write for our Bulletin 133-0 and give names of Architect 


Steam fitter. 


If you are interested in heating a group of houses or build- 
ings, write for Bulletin on ‘Central Station Heating.” 


AMERICAN DISTRICT STEAM CO. 














General Offices and Works, No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Branches: New York 











Chicago _Seattle 
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All legitimate questions from Outlook readers about investment securities will be answered either by personal letter or 
in these pages. The Outlook cannot, of course, undertake to guarantee against loss resulting from any specific invest- 
ment. Therefore it will not advise the purchase of any specific security. But it will give to inquirers facts of record or 
information resulting from expert investigation, leaving the responsibility for final decision to the investor. And it will 
admit to its pages only those financial advertisements which after thorough expert scrutiny are believed to be worthy of 
confidence. All letters of inquiry regarding investment securities should be.addressed to 


THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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True Conservatism 


HERE is only one class of investors that does not 

suffer loss of invested funds. This class consists of 
= those known as “conservative investors.’’ They follow 
= inflexibly these two fundamental principles: 


INN RAN 





To be contented with a fixed Topurchase investments only 
and reasonable income yield of an established, responsible, 
in order to assure complete and wholly reliable House, 
safety of principal and com- whose recommendation is 
plete freedom from care. worthy of full confidence. 


INH i} WT 


2 HOUSANDS of conservative investors have found 
= safety and satisfaction in the first mortgage serial 
= 5 1/2% bonds underwritten and safeguarded in accord- 
ance with the Straus Plan. It will be to your advan- 
tage to follow this example. 


Write for Investment List No. C-705 


SW.STRAUS & Co. 








‘cir 


Established 1882 Incorporated 1905 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
Penobscot Building Loeb Arcade Building Crocker Building 


CINCINNATI . = 
Mercantile Library Building 
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Thirty-five years without loss to any investor 
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THE OUTLOOK 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FARM LOAN FIELD 


CHICAGO banker recently ex- 
ressed surprise that the British 
reasury officials should have forced 

the sale in America of farm mort- 

gage holdings of many of the English 
a Scottish investment companies. His 
comment on the fact was that Great Britain 
must be near the end of her resources, or 
rather those of her subjects, to require 
liquidation of such comparatively small 
amounts as even $1,000,000 in farm mort- 
gages. 

he truth of the matter is that farm 
mortgages are in such demand that they 
can readily be sold in substantial amounts, 
allowing a commission to cover the ex- 
penses of handling. Securities so readily 
negotiable do not escape the attention of 
Treasury officials. In addition, neither insti- 
tutional nor private investors are permitted 
to reinvest their funds outside the Empire 
once their loans mature. As the average 
American farm loan matures in five years, 
the three years’,course of the war will auto- 
matically deprive British investors of most 
of their American farm mortgage invest- 
ments. 


SCARCITY OF FARM LOANS 


The scarcity of these loans. in the United 
States is due probably to three main causes : 

1. The extraordinary demand for farm 
mortgages during the past eighteen months. 
This is a condition brought about by the 
general prosperity. The great estates in 
the Middle West and many, of the indi- 
viduals there who possess large surplus 
funds have almost invariably made dale 
money in agricultural or allied pursuits. 
They nearly always naturally turn first 
to the farm mortgage as a basic invest- 
ment. 

2. Farmers have had two prosperous 
years. Staple foodstuffs have never been 
so high within the memory of the present 
generation. ‘This means the paying off of 
many farm obligations rather than renewal 
or negotiation of new loans. In the South- 
ern States even the improvident Negro 
tenant farmer drove to the gin at the time 
of cotton picking, to return in some in- 
stances to his shabby cabin the luxurious 
owner of a phonograph or a low-priced auto- 
mobile. To a certain extent every farmer 
has thus profited from the war. The family 
hogs are worth fifteen cents a pound on the 
hoof, and corn at $1.10 a bushel is so 
high that a serious problem lies in the ques- 
tion whether or not to feed the corn for 
pork. 

3. The establishment of the twelve dis- 
trict Federal Farm Land Banks and of 
associations of borrowers under the pro- 
visions of the Act is resulting in a scarcity 
of farm loan applications in those territories 
where rates are high. In Texas, for in- 
stance, the borrowers’ associations are bein 
formed with large memberships, to which 
any one of good character may be admit- 
ted. These large associations apparently 
intend to base their operations on cash 
value of security offered rather than on the 
moral qualification of the individual. The 
collective strength of the large association 
is no doubt expected to carry any liabilities 
which may be incurred for the few mem- 
bers who will not promptly meet their 
obligations. 

Much is still to be learned of the opera- 
tion and ultimate effect of the new law; 
for the present many prospective borrowers 
are subsisting on expectations, as evidenced 





by the numerous loan applications received 


by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN RURAL CREDITS 


Along these lines certain developments 
of importance are already announced : first, 
that, in the opinion of the Attorney-General 
of the United States, the new Federal Farm 
Loan Debenture Bonds will be exempt 
from personal property taxation in all 
States; second, that the first issue of the 
new Farm Loan bonds will shortly be 
placed on the market. 

The first of these announcements is im- 
portant because there are many States in 
which the strict administration of the tax 
laws brings about a strong preference and 
demand for tax-exempt securities. Among 
these are some of the best investment-buy- 
ing States in the Union—Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, 
and Indiana. There are many other States in 
which the tax laws are not strictly enforced. 
The exemption of Federal Farm Loan 
Debentures from all taxes, both Federal and 
State, is a matter of fundamental import- 
ance. And though the Attorney-General’s 
opinion is not at all conclusive, it places 
the new bonds practically on the same plane 
with the obligations of the Government 
itself, so far as the exemption is concerned. 

Second, as to the issuance of new bonds, 
iu is the impression among bankers that the 
Farm Loan Board is negotiating with a 
New York syndicate for marketing the first 
issue. The mortgages which are to be the 
basis of the Debenture Bonds have not yet 
been filed. It will therefore be several 
weeks at least before definite action can be 
taken. It is intimated that the rate will 
srobably be 414 per cent, and that proba- 

ly 5 per cent will be charged the borrower 
until it can be ascertained whether the 14 
of 1 per cent annual profit to the Federal 
Farm Land Bank will cover the expenses. 


THE FARM MORTGAGE BANKER 


Farm mortgage bankers have not altered 

their methods of doing business except in 
so far as impending competition from the 
Government banks has made it necessary 
for them to quote the farmer lower rates of 
interest. For the investor this means possi- 
bly the gradual disappearance of the old 
type of first farm mortgage, —— by a 
wide margin of safety, to yield 6 per cent. 
The custom and practice of the farm mort- 
gage banking business are too well estab- 
ished to permit of any change in the 
fundamental principles of safe investment. 
But the rate will decline if the Government 
succeeds. It is useless to make predictions 
in this direction, and yet one thing is cer- 
tain in either case, viz., that no mistakes 
can be made in buying farm mortgages 
while they are still available at 514 or 
6 per cent. The very fact that the Gov- 
ernment is permanently in the business 
is a fair indication that many such loans 
will eventually be taken over or refunded 
under the provisions of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act. They will be taken out of the 
hands of private investors and placed with 
one of the district banks as security for the 
Federal Farm Loan Debenture Bonds. 

It would be a hard thing to see the busi- 
ness of farm mortgage bankers impaired 
after the service vik they have rendered, 
not without profit to themselves, to the 
farmers of the Nation. It is not for one 
minute to be assumed that the demand for 
high-grade farm loans will be reduced. 
Their record has been too good for that. 











ITininier ESTABLISHED 1865 STEELE 


We Have Available 
Choice 















Chicago 
Investments 
Netting 54% and 6% 


These offerings in- 
clude bonds of $100, 
$500 and $1,000 de- 
nominations, secured 
in every case by first 
mortgage upon well- 
located property of 
ample earning power 
to safeguard interest 
and principal. 

Our recommenda- 


tion is further based on: 


ex- 
this 
house in successfully 


handling Chicago 


Fifty-one years’ 
perience of 








investments. 

Conservative appraise- 
ments by our own 
experts. 

Outright purchase of 
securities which we, 
in turn, offer to 
investors. . 


Write for circular 


No. 978 Z. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 South La Salle St. 
Chicago 
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Share In The = 


Profits of A : 


$100,000,000 2 
Business 


The output of Wisconsin Dairy 
Farms amounts to $100,000,000 
annually and production is con- 
stantly increasing. 

A nation-wide demand for this 
form of investment speaks volumes 
for its attractiveness. 

We specialize in Dairy Farm Mott- 
gages. 67° of our mortgages are 
bought by Banks, Trust Companies = 
and other investors requiring abso- = 
lute safety of capital and fair returns. 9 = 
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Write for our current list and Brochure 
on The Dairy Farm Mortgage. Gratis. 


May (ompan 


Farm Mortgage Investments 
1226 First National Bank Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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5G, Farm Mortgages GO, 


the amount of the Mortgages 


Interest Paid Promptly — No Defaults 
Back of every DANFORTH Farm 
Mortgage there is FIFTY-EIGHT — 
experience in lending on farm lands. 

Ask for Descriptive List No. 58 


A-G:Danforth-&-© 
a en 


OREGON FARM MORTGAGES 


The safest possible investment. Illus. booklet tells why. Write 
for it and for list and plats of current loans. We know our field. 


CRON A MORTGAGE 906-11 Spalding Bldg. 


COMPANY Portland, Oregon 











WE OFFER 


$100,000.00 6% 
First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds 


THE CALIFORNIA-RIO GRANDE 
LAND AND STOCK CO. 


A California Corporation 


Denominations $100, $500, and $1,000. 
Dated April Ist, 1916; payable April Ist, 
1926. 

Semi-annual interest coupons payable 
at the office of Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany of San Francisco, Trustee. 

Land experted by Symmes & Means. 
Legal Opinion by Goodfellow, Eels, 
Moore & Orrick. 

Expert appraisements show the value 
of the land to be 3 times the bonded in- 
debtedness. 

A high grade bond in every respect. 

Price Par and Accrued Interest. 


Write for Circular 


CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE & BOND CO. 


First National Bank Bldg., Oakland, Cal. 
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Developments in the Farm Loan Field (Continued) 
The point of greatest interest lies in the 
question whether or not the farm mortgage 
bankers can continue to get the loans in 
the face of Government competition. Just 
now, when the need for extended agricul- 
tura] operations so palpably exists, it is to 
be hoped that both the Government and the 
bankers will be afforded every opportunity 
of conducting their business of farm finane- 
ing to the benefit of a world much in need 
of all that we can possibly produce. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. Will you kindly give me your opinion of the 
Ten Year 6 Per Cent Gold Notes of the Northern 
States Power Company, Minnesota, as an invest- 
ment for one who desires safety combined with a 
good rate of income ? 

Will you also explain why investors’ guides almost 
invariably advise selection of the earlier maturities 
of bonds ? One would naturally suppose that as the 
bonds are paid off and the equity in the property 
increases the later maturities ought to furnish 
greater security and at the same time save the 
trouble of frequent reinvestment. 

A. The Ten-Year 6 Per Cent Notes of 
the Northern States Power Company are, 
in our judgment, reasonably safe and con- 
servative. 

This statement takes into consideration 
the fact that the notes are an unsecured 
obligation, and that their position is depend- 
ent almost entirely on the earnings of the 
Northern States Power Company. The 
circular describing these notes points out 
that net earnings are one and two-thirds 
times the interest requirements on the total 
outstanding funded debt. This cannot be 
regarded as a wide margin of satety for 
the notes, for the reason that they are junior 
to approximately $25,000,000 in bonds 
secured by an actual mortgage on the 
properties. 

We are not aware that investors’ guides 
invariably advise the selection of short 
maturities. This is a practice which is fol- 
lowed by institutions which are holding 
deposits subject to withdrawal, and where 
the assets, if they are invested, must be 
readily convertible into cash. It is, in our 
opinion, a mistake for the ordinary investor 
to buy short-term securities unless the 
necessity exists for converting his securities 
into cash on a moment’s notice. If you are 
buying for investment, it seems to us that 
you will do better in the long run to select 
high-grade bonds selling at a discount from 
par, with the idea of holding such securities 
until they mature. It often happens that 
such bonds advance in price a afford the 
opportunity for sale at a profit, together 
with the reinvestment of the funds in other 
securities which may similarly advance at 
some time in the future. 

No matter how long term a bond may 
be, it will enjoy a market under all normal 
conditions, providing that it is well regarded 
and is of an issue outstanding in some sub- 
stantialamount. There are, of course, small 
issues of bonds which are high grade but 
which do not command a market because 
they have a limited distribution and because 
there are not many people either on the 
buying or selling side of the market. 

The notes which you are considering 
have a longer period to run than most 
securities of ieline character. We should 
prefer bonds secured by an actual mortgage 
on the properties rather than an unsecured 
obligation running for a ten-year period. 


Q. Lam considering two bonds in the same lo- 
cality: Kansas City Railways Company First Mort- 
gage 5s, Kansas City Light and Power Company 
First Mortgage 5s. Which do you think the better ? 
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Partial Payment 
Suggestions 


Diversified Partial Payment invest- 
ment makes it possible for the man 
— and investing $15 or’ more a 
month to apply the same principles to 
his purchases as have proved a good 
guide for large investors. 


We have outlined in detail a number 
of Partial Payment suggestions which 
can be used to meet your requirements. 
You will find suggestions outlined to 
suit people with small or large incomes 
who desire to practice investing while 
they save. 


Send for Circulars M 48 and T 48. 
John Muir & (Oo. 
SPECIALISTS IN 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 

















War or Peace 


Public Utilities keep apace with 
the country’s rapid growth. During 
the {past 35 years, the population 
of the country has increased 100%. 
Towns have grown into cities. 
Public utilities have accompanied 
the development. 

The securities of these Companies 
are backed by the fundamental and 
economic conditions of the country. 

Write for ‘‘ List of Securities ’’ 


Williams & Coleman 


60 WALL STREET NEW YORK 

















BONDS ISSUED BY 
CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


For the Improvement of Streets 
Write for Circular O-8 


and Prices 


% 





OAKLAND STREET IMPROVEMENT BOND CO. 


Oakland, Calif. 

















Invest in Manhood 
and Get Up to 9% 


JHE Annuity Bonds now offered 

by Peddie Institute are secured 
by property valued at more than 
$500,000 and by the guarantee of a 
reliable Trust Company. 

Investment in these Bonds com- 
bines safety with most liberal income. 
The interest is payable semi-annually. 
Purchased at any age between 50 and 
60, the income is from 6% to 7% for 
life; between 60 and 70, 7% to 8%; 
between 70 and 80, 8% to 9%. 

Peddie Institute is a 50-year old Institu- 
tion dedicated to the b er cultural edu- 
cation of boys under Christian influences. 
The purchase of its Annuity Bonds will 
widen the school’s field of usefulness and 
make certain your money will be devoted to 
a good work after you are gone. Purchasers 
may direct applications of proceeds either to 
Buildings and Equipment, General Endow- 
ment, or Foundi of Scholarships for 
Worthy Students. No inheritance tax, no 
will contest, no uncertainty of administra- 
tion. .Address 


END OMMENT Peddie Institute 
- Box 3-E, Hightstown, N. J. 
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Questions and Answers (Continued) 
Is there any reason why the railway bond should 
cost less ? 

A. There is probably only one reason, 
viz., railway properties are more depend- 
ent on the labor factor than power and 
light. Strikes in power plants are —— 
tively rare as compared with railway 
strikes. The bonds which you mention are 
both high grade and both adequately pro- 
tected by admitted equities set forth in the 
franchise ordinanc¢-recently granted by the 
city. Earnings of ‘Both companies are ex- 
cellent. & 


Free Booklets for Investors 


Many of the investment bankers publish 
booklets and literature for the informa- 
tion of prospective investors. The follow- 
ing is a list of booklets which may be 
obtained by writing to the investment 
houses issuing them, mentioning The 
Outlook, or by writing direct to the Finan- 
cial Editor of The Outlook : 


Investment List No. C-705. S. W. Straus & Co., 
:30 Broadway, New York; Straus Bldg., Chicago, 
iil. ; 

Cireular No. 978-Z, Chicago Investments. Pea- 
body, Houghteling & Co., 10 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

**War Loans and the United States.”” Guaranty 
[rust Company, 140 Broadway, New York. 

Brochure on The Dairy Farm Mortgage. Mark- 
ham & May Company, 1226 First National Bank 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cireular on First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. 
Consolidated Mortgage and Bond Company, First 
National Bank Building, Oakland, Cal. 

Circulars M 48 and T 48, Partial Payment Sugges- 
tions. John Muir & Co., 61 Broadway, New York. 

Booklet ‘‘O’’—Partial Payment Plan. McClave 
& Co., 67 Exchange Place, New York. 

‘* List of Securities ’”—Public Utilities. Williams 
& Coleman, 60 Wall St., New York. 

**50 Good Reasons.” Waddell Investment Com- 
pany, 921 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Booklet **S ” and List of Offerings. E. J. Lander 
« Co., Grand Forks, N. D 

Descriptive List No. 58. A. G. Danforth & Co., 
Washington, Ill. 

Georgia Farm Mortgages. 
Trust Company, Marietta, Ga. 

Cireular 0-8. Oakland Street Improvement Bond 
Company, Oakland, Cal. 

Oregon Farm Mortgages. Cronan Mortgage Com- 
pany, 906-911 Spalding Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


“‘Dont-Snore’ 


Trade Mark Keg. U. S., Canada, Gt. Britain, Patents 
STOPS SNORING. STOPS MOUTH BREATHING 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO. Middleburg, Va., Box 12 


Sessions Loan and 
















With cotton selling at be 
figures and the value of 

crops greatly increased, our 
GEORGIA FARM 
MORTGAGES are more desirable than ever,—and we 
have handled this form of investment for 29 years without a 
loss. Write for details. 

SESSIONS LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 

rawer 6 arietta Ga. 


SESSIONS: STANDS: FOR-SAFETY | 
Partial Payments 


for stocks or bonds 
in Odd Lots or 100 
Share Lots. 


Write today for Booklet O, 
describing our plan. 


ME Clave & Co. 


MEMBERS: NEW YORK - STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS: NEW YORK:COTTON EXCHANGE 


G7'*Exchange Place, N-Y.City 
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“War Loans 
and the 
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progress made. 


by the 





United States” 


The Story of War Financing and 
Its Bearing on. National Growth 


ISTORY proves tliat the sacrifices and discipline 
of War have served to increase thrift, create 
efficiency and develop resources. 

record of American Wars isone of patriotism and vision. 
War obligations have been readily met and economic 


For the first time in its history, the United States 
has now become a creditor nation, and by meeting the 
needs of other nations is able to strengthen its own 
financial and commercial position. 


Every citizen is concerned in the situation presented 
and its relation to his own affairs. 


How American Wars since 1776 have been financed 
and these War debts discharged; the economic effect 
of War loans in this country and in Europe; lessons 
taught by experience and the opportunities offered for 
the future are described in a booklet entitled ‘“‘War Loans 
and the United States,’’ issued and sent upon request 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


The financial 
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Capital and Surplus - -+- - - «+ $40,000,000 
Resources more than - « «+ «= $500,000,000 
DONVOOUNSNOOO00000008000000000000800ESUUOUASEEOAGOOUOOOEOUUOGEOUCLOROUOAOEOUHOOEOOOOOEOUOOOOOOOSOOOULSORUOOOOOUOSOO OOOO STOOPS 
A ais FIRST g REAL ¢ 
Investors in Waddell Securities | } | u°3°".| WAR OR NO WAR! |S. 
Are secured by choice farm mortgages, $900 ond OP ee ie ee ee | $100, $500, $1000 
Are relieved of all care and trouble in the Our First Farm Mort- 


investment, 
Are guaranteed the interest the day it is due. 
Are investing with a responsible company 
having an enviable record embracing age, 
honor, and achievement. 
Write for Booklet O 


Waddell |ovestment O. 


BALTIMORE AVE. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Over 8450,000 
Established 1872 





zages and Real Estate Bonds remain solid. 
Ve're right on the groundand examine every 
piece of real estate before a loan is made. 


More than 33 years’ experience 


Without the loss of a Dollar. Clients in 
nearly every State in the Union and six 
foreign Countries. Write for booklet “S” 

and list of offerings. 





ESTABLISHED Grand Forks 


E. J. LANDER & CO. North Dakota 
Capital and Surplus $500,000 





_—_— 




















iii] “ERO, 


of great power. 





THE OUTLOOK 


AT THE CIRCUS.—This beautiful painting by Siemiradzki depicts a sample scene from the life of the brutal Nero. 
are a ¥ with his bloody deeds. Tyrannical, profligate, matricide and suicide, he presents, perhaps, history’s crowning example of the misuse 
A number of articles concerning him, from the classic writers of Rome, are included, among hundreds of others, in 


28 March 





The pages of Roman history 


| The Best of the World’s Classics 


Ten Beautiful heaaet De Luxe Volumes. 


Edited by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 


A Collection of the Greatest Passages in the Literature of all Ages 


Ideas and Ideals 


Thousands of classic ideas and ideals, 
the pleasant, the useful, the wise, the 
sublime—practically the net result of 
ages of thinking—are here gathered to- 
gether by the great Senator from cultured 
New England, for the pleasure and profit 
of the average man of to-day. 


They Constitute the Most Unique 
Collection in Literature 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge (called 
“the scholar in politics’) has combed the 
literature of the world and he presents 
here a collection of reading matter which 
is unique in its variety and possibilities 
to the casual reader. 


Wide and Entertaining Variety 


Not to be familiar with some of these 
great passages is a misfortune indeed. 
Glance through the titles and think of 
how pleasant you can make your odd 
reading moments, with these, the “high 
lights” of all literature. 'And realize, 
also, the immense intellectual benefit 
you may derive from communication with 
these, the greatest writers of all time. 

Here are a FEW suggestions of the 
wide scope and tone of its contents taken 
at random from the index to the books: 
Cowper, On Keeping One’s Self Em- 
ployed; Burke, On The Principles of 
Good Taste; David Hume, The Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada; Lord Chester- 
field, Of Good Manners, Dress, and the 
World; Matthew Arnold, The Motive for 
Culture; Herbert Spencer, The Orna- 
mental and the Useful in Education; 
Swift, On the Art of Lying in Politics; 
Swift, On Pretense in Philosophers; 
Marcus Aurelius, On His Debt to Others; 
Cicero, Of Brave and Elevated Spirits: 
Epictetus, Of Friendship; Emerson, On 


Funk & tools Co., 354-360 Fourth thAve, New York | 





IA 


His Visit to Carlyle; Adam Smith, The 
Advantages of a Division of Labor; Sir 
Richard Steele, Of Companions and Flat- 
terers. These are but 15 of the 453 se- 
lections which make up the work. 

Truly they represent the sum total of 
what is edifying and profitable in litera- 
ture. Perhaps nowhere else is it better 
shown that, as Lord Bulwer has said, “It 
is the glorious doom of literature that 
the evil perishes and the good remains.” 


Casual Reading—Lasting Benefit 


Here you may possess yourself of the 
heritage of the ages. at the master 
minds of the past have thought on scores 
of ever-human topics you may make 
your own, and mold into your very men- 
tality by the pleasant means of casual 
reading. 

As a History 
of the World’s Best Literature it is im- 
mensely valuable. A brief biography of 
each author is given in addition to selec- 
tions from his work. 


Beautifully Bound and Printed 


In this work, “The Best of the World’s 
Classics,” edited by Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, there are ten beautiful, 
largevolumes, 
illustrated 


harmonious light green—not sides of pa- 
per as in so many imitation de luxe books. 
Each page is bordered and printed in 
two colors. Elegant gold back designs 
add to the attractiveness of the books. 


We Sell Direct by] Mail—No Agents 


If this work was sold through sub- 
scription beok agents, we should have to 
ask at least $25.00 for it. Shipping it 
direct from our bindery to your home, 
with no intermediary profit sharers, we 
are enabled to sell at the low price of 
$19.00, and give you the privilege of 
paying in small monthly instalments. 


No Money Now 


You send no money now. Simply sign 
and mail to us the Examination Request 
Form herewith, and we send the books 
on approval. If they are satisfactory, 
keep them and remit $1.00 as the first 
payment. If you do not want the books 
after examination, return them at our 
expense. You lose nothing—we pay the 
carriage charges both ways. No agent 
will call upon you, everything is arranged 
by mail. But Sign and Send the Coupon To-day. 


Good literature enlarges the mind— multiplies, 
_adjusts, rectifies, and arranges the ideas 


Ne 


niet 











with half-tone 
and color-tint 
portraits of 
some of litera- 
ture’s celebri- 
ties. Thebooks 
are bound in 
rich green 
three-quarters 
leather with 
substantial 
cloth sides of 


— scriptionAgents : 
— they would 
= cost you 


$25.00 


; Direct from . 
- our Bindery — 
| TO YOU for 


' Through Sub- Ee 
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GENTLEMEN—Please ship me, carriage pre 
of the De Luxe Edition of “The Best of the 

sics,’ 
bound in three-quarters leather. If satisfied with 
I will remit $1.00 within five days after receipt of the books, 
and $1.00 a month thereafter until I have paid the full 
If not satisfied with them, I shall 


Special Price of $19.00. 
return them at your expense and owe you nothing. 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


De Luxe Edition— The Best of the World’s Classics 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


id, one set 
orld’s Clas- 


’ edited by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge—ten volumes, 


the same, 
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Summer Camps 


THE OUTLOOK 


Summer Camps 


Real Estate 





QHIO 


VERMONT 


MAINE 





For Girls 6th Season Kingsville, 0. 


For girls 8 to 16. On a high ridge 2 
miles from Lake Erie. Sleeping tents; 

main building with modern conveni- 
ences. Tennis, hiking, horseback riding, 
handicraft. Swimming and canoeing in 
creek under safe restrictions. Address 


Mrs. A.B. LUCE, 44 Hamilton Road, 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 














PENNSYLVANIA 
Pine Tree Camp for Girls 


On beautiful Naomi Lake, 2,000 feet above 
sea in pine-laden air of Pocono Blounteies. 
Four hours from New Yor and Philadel hia. 
Experienced \ 





on “hi 7 
188 BLAN mt 


AN BEAR 


Woodcraft Camp and School In charge 


famous scout himself. On shore of penttitul 
Lh he Mountain lake. Make muscle, 
mind, Sp ey Address weer 
quarters, 88 wne Avenue, Flushing, L. L 





. PRICE. 








VERMONT 








See ae a eS eee eee ee 


' ALOHA Compe Sa 


Locations: Fairlee, Vt., So. Fairlee,Vt., oe 
3 distinct cam: es 7-13, 1-11, oe 


Frolic, Friendshi wim: 
‘ canoeing horeiack 
basketball, 
dicrafts. 





accident. Mr. and the 

Gulick’s rey super- 

—. Sp pi endid 

equipment. “Regular 

season July and August. 

aa season, June 15th 
20th. 


pt. bee 
~> iustreted bookl 
Mrs. c. 1. Gulick, 243 Lake Road, Fae, Vt. 











ll counselor positions filled 





tsa ah commmelor positions fied 











Wynona m4 | 


For Girls Fairlee, Vt. 


Home comforts with outdoor life 
—electrie light, running water, 
rustic sleeping bungalows. Ideal 
camp site in pine grove facing 
beautiful mountain lake. Canoe- 
ing, swimming, tennis, golf, 
horseback riding, mountain 
hikes. For recreation, music 
and dancing. Healthful, enjoy- 
able life. Careful supervision. 
Arts, crafts, tutoring. Rate, 
$250. References required. 
For catalog and views address 


The Director, 260 Summer St., Fitchburg, Mass. 








WYODA "45E AIRLEE 


The Ideal Home Camp on" Y. ae — Per- 
sonal care under supervision of camp mother, 
Allland and water reports, bat handicraft, dancing. 
Booklet. Mr. and Harvey New comer, 
Lowerre Summit Park, Yonkers, N. Y. 


AMP WUTTAUNOH for Girls. 
Among the cool a a ge 
swimming, organized sports, nature 

study, handicrafts, social games, dramatics. 





extras. Accommodations for 
a" a provided. Booklet. Mr. _* rs. 
D. 3, Northfield, Vt. 


The Tela-Wauket “— 


For Gir 
ROXBURY, VERMONT 
In the very heart of the Green Mowsteine. 
Rustic bungalows, yn A hell ae See 
3 Music, dancing. a 
tennis ‘courts. ~y P min Rit 
ing over mountain roads and 





Sebago Lake, Me. rertisna 
For Sale—11-room House, 2 Acres Land 


High elevation overlooking lake 17 miles 

long. Modern conveniences to hand. Fishing, 

boating. roperty | in unfinished condition 

wing to fi obliged dis- 

continue further work. Dry, healthful, Climate. 
e fine summer home or camp. Owner, 

F. W. RYALL, Sebago Lake, Me. 


Mt. Desert Island Harbor Me. 


Cotas ‘es to le 50 to M ALI 
YOUNG, South Weer Harbor Me. 


York Harbor, Me. 


FS pat “BARNACLE” COTTAGE 
baths, oun 2 3  eome vt 
LIN, olum- 


ioe wr- 3 Prof. A. D 
MASSACHUSETTS 

















ig and -_ free. 1 
tions filled. Illustrated booklet. — 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. ROYS 
10 Bowdoin 8t., Cambridge, Mass. 


AMP KENJOCKETEE (Beyond 

the Multitude). For Girls. In the woodea 
hills of Vermont. Tennis, basket-ball, swim- 
ming, rad Senior. departmen Bungalows. 
Junior and nior departments. ress 
Mr. and Mrs. James W. Tyson, Jr., pealcern, 
Pa., until June 15, and then South St eagore, 
Vt., or Miss E. F. "STRINGER, Hingham, Mass. 


WISCONSIN 


Camp Ta -cho-pe-ra 
DISON, WISCONSIN 
A Camp-sanitarium for nervous, mal- 
adj , and supernormal boys and bo — 
defective speech. From June 19 to 1, 
Ages 9-14 years. Personal care ins' by 
aire © the number taken to ten. Corrective 
speec! educational craft work under 
trained directo tors. Medical treatment by resi- 
dent physician. Swimming. », boating, je out- 
door sports carefully sapentiena deal location 
combining city sanitation with out-of-door liv- 
. For seen, @ etc., address Margaret Gray 
B nton, Camp Tay-cho-pe-ra, m, Wis. 














bia University, New pt City. 
erkshire Hills. To rent for the summer, 12- 
room house, furnished, electric lights and 
bath ; near trolley which extends whole length 
of county. For particulars address Henry D. 
InGALLs, Cheshire, Berkshire Co., Mass. 


CAPE CoD Furnished 

Bungelews. 5 and 6 rooms and bath- 
zepenee 3. $150 and $175 season. W. A. 

RICH, 03 orfolk St., Cambridge, Mass. 


TO RENT, furnished, for the 
Summer Months 

A Gentleman’s Country Place 

Seven miles from Boston. House with six 

master’s bedrooms and three baths. Several 

acres of high and, extended view, stable and 


Gein Oo oaee ae PO 


FARM FOR po pgp 


anl barns ; tim- 
ber, gee | 7 16 i Good farm or sum- 
mer home. C. 


ELL, Otis, Mass. 








Ocean Front 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENT your ideas. $9,000 offered for cer- 
tain inventions. Books, “ How to Obtain a 
Patent” and “ What to Invent,” sent free. 
Send rough sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. ‘anufacturers constantly writing us 
for patents we have obtained. vertise 
ed patent forsale at our expense. Estab- 
ished 20 years. Address Chandlee & Chandlee, 
patent attorneys, 924 F St., Washington, D.C. 
PRIVATE school. A small, e l-established 
irls’ boarding and da day om onvyenient to 
ew York an Pt ciphia. Caeeehe enrol- 
ment this year. istrations being received 
for next year. Regia ipal desires to retire. 
Correspondence conticepsial. G. H. T., P. O. 
Box 1,592, Philadelphia, F 
SCHOOL partner cated. Excellent _op- 
portunity, especially for a young college 
uate of some experience who enjoys 
working with young boys. 4,744, Outlook. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 
INCREASE your earning power by learn- 
ing to write advertisements. Facts sent free. 
— Co., Dept. 32, Page Building, 
Cag oO. 











Companions and Domestic Helpers 


HOSPITALS, cafeterias, schools, families 
needing dietitians, managers, secretaries, 
housekeepers. Miss Richare is, 49 Westminster 
St., Providence, R. I. 


Teachers and Covernesses 


TEACHER or governess for July and 
August at my summer home. Able to teach 
music and French. Three children, sixteen, 
twelve, ten years. All are little more than be- 
ginners in music. “One will need only conver- 
sation in French; other two, gocene and third 
wee work. Mrs. C. W rling, Triacre, 

Akron, Ohio. 

PACIFIC Coast? ba certification rules, 
etc., send 20c. stamps to Lc gy py ae 
Teachers Agency, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools and colleges. Send for 
balle in. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


Pang i Educational Agency, 507 Fifth 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


illage Heme, Lake Suna Region, 
Viv “i 1 ‘oom Same all Sodenn ion im- 











Apartments 


Table le, Garag lacre land. Re- 
fined “surroundings, igh “elevation, superb 
grand scenery. For sale at an % me 





Attractive Apartment 
furnished, eight rooms and three baths. Park 
Avenue, Seventies. Ba! per mont’. a Apely to 
Doveias Rosrnson, Charles On, 
10 East 45th St. Telephone 31 S00 * Hill. 


Real Estate 
ALABAMA 
ALABAMA southen "hone 

ve, high land. Write 
} Ameen! mon ESS Stebbins, itronelle, Ala. 
CALIFORNIA 


IMPROVED FRUIT, DAIRY 
AnD STOCK FARMS 


or more acres, in vicinity of Fresno, 

oaquin big heart of winterless Cali- 

fornia, & greatest raisin_belt +e world; now 

. ‘ood profits. Houses, ba: fences, 
live stoc 


ing better t 
$2,000 wi will buy 
our farm income will 

















tive ioe Lock Box 26, New London, N 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 
Charming Summer Homes and Ce ottages, fur- 
nished, for rent and for sale. Write for book- 
lets. SARGENT & Co., New London, N. H. 
Headquarters Lake Sunapee ‘Real Estate 


Lake Winnipesaukee 
SUMMER HOMES FOR SALE 
Prices $3,000 ¢0630/000., Electric lights. Direct 

train service to Bosto and New York. 
A. B. BLACK, i, Agent, 
Concord, Mass. 











2 * .¢ For sale or rent 
White Mountains (07.531 Ghactive 
cottage at SUGAR at N. H. Beau- 
tiful location. WM. E. ATCHELL, Owner, 
162 Gates Ave., Socdien,] Ri. ke 


For Sale or to Rent 
Five-room Bungalow, with 200 ft. water 
front on the Contoocook River. Screened- 
in dining-room and sleeping: rch, electric 
lights, electric pump, etc. 5, 19, Outlook. 


NEW YORK 











than 
ie a $10, 000 place, with long time 
© care 
 F —— eoenente. — limi of 
farms can be had on these te: 80 write to- 
day. I will gladly put you in touch with + 


having farms for sale, 
C. L. eaanavas, Em Industrial Commissioner, 


AT&SF Ry.. 999 Ry. Exch., Chicago. 
CONNECTICUT 


or rent, small COTTAGE on high 
., grou. und. Shade, piazza, conveniences. 











for family of two or three. Terms 





CAMP QUINIBECK 
FOR GIRLS 
On Lake Fairlee, Vermont 


Miss Doper, Mr. Cyaenemm, Mr. Bryant 
Ideal Location ; acres, lake shore, for- 
est and upland. 1, bo fe feet elevation. Supe- 
rior equipment, includes sepa: bun 
lows for outdoor aleeping, four campers eac’ 
modern plumbing ; dining veranda; opring 
water ; safe sanitation. Ly Camp has its own 
herd of cows, ultry — gar- 
den. The Organiza ion includes two 
registered nurses ; cna in jewelry, 
besketry, sketching; land and water oe: 
nature; pageantry ; riding master who fc 
instruction in horsemar ip and con 
riding daily without extra charge. 
sying, mountain 3 hall, clay tennis aan 
camp log; _ hal Gancing-floor, stage 
and stone fi replace j lone distance and loca 
telephones. ——- — = 
= for junior octal rs. 
rate plant for parents. For booklet and 

information address FRANK. L. BRYANT, 

so Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y: 





aie Lock Box 172, Norfolk, Conn. 


Furnished Country House 
at So. Woodstock, Conn, 13 rooms, 3 
bat! rage and boat-house. Tennis court, 
vegetable and flower gardens, abundant shade. 








Camp Kokokoho 0 vAdirondacks. 


4 rooms, furnished, boat, fireplace, w: $ 
terraced garden. Biereinen 2S. Season $150. 
Also new P alpine chiilet, 4 bas CY) 
Stickley mission furniture, a wood. 
Season $160. MORRISON, qs W. itsth Se 


For Rent Smmgcoung? Hreene Valley, 


0 acres 
10 rooms, 3 baths. For full : ae inquire 
L. CogswE.L, Jr., State Bank, Albany, N. Y. 


SUMMER CAMP for SALE 


Wellestablished camp, convenient to New 
York City. ideally located completely 
yuipp Inquire ARTH H. GoLDsMITH, 











a A as j,bnot 08. yO 8t., 





MAINE 


Boothbay Harbor, Me. 





110 W. 34th St, whew York City. 
M ONEY - MAKING FARMS. | s 
States, $10 to $50 an acre; stock, too 
and crops often included to settle 
Write for Big Illustrated Catal 


avi. 
Strout Farm Agency, Dept. 2716, 





For Sale or to Let for the 8S 
10-room_ cottage, bath, town water, electric 
lights, fireplace, wide "veranda, superb view ; 
private boat nadine, G. Lyman Snow 

114 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Moosehead Lake, Maine 
SUMMER COTTAGE 

On lake shore, facing mountains ; _ fully 

furnished; seven chambers, bathroom, hot 





ow York. 
VERMONT 


DORSET, Vt., in the Mts. Well- 
furnished 12-room house, modern improve- 
ments. Tel. Beautiful groun near club 
house, golf links, teams court. To rent for 
season or will sell. C. A. WADE, Dorset, Vt. 











EASTER CARDS 





and cold water, spring water, lon; 
telephone, bathing, through Pullmans to 
lake ; trout, salmon, togue; daily mail; rental 
$600, includes canoes, sailing dory, ice, fuel, 
telephone and complete equipment. fer- 
cee p nasogranhe aad particulars. 

F. 8. Snyder, 55 Blackstone S8t., Boston, Mass. 


COPLEY CRAFT EASTER CARDS, hand- 
colored on isported, om eodg: iged stock, <4 
rova. oO and desi; appeal 
those ‘desiriny distinctive — Jena eS A. 
McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, M: 





For Sale or Rent {i 


attractive summer residences in all desirable 
locations in State of Maine. Full particulars 
given. Maine Realty Bureau, Portland, Me. 





FOR THE HOME 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE handbook free. 
Correspondence courses. American School 
Home Economics, Chicago. 





m fire, - 





7 school, $800 year ; governesses, 

nurses, schoo insti- 

tutions; companions, ettendanta, teachers. 
WANTED—Teachers: of English; physical - 


culture; F 
usical and Fed- 





Tenc! 
ics, expression. International 
ucational Agency, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Pe yecsoe gi Situations 


good organizer, experienced in 
alt all "phases N Onasch life, especixily Bible 
teaching, desires pormanes position as 
tor or stated suppl ply in Evangelical church 
near New York o aendeiphin. Unqualified 
references. “717, ‘Outl tlook 


Companions and Domenie Helpers 


POSETION as mata or eoiieet py,an 
experienc hA city or countr: er- 
ences. 4,739, O utlook. J r 

AM ERICAN ' woman desires plain sewing. 
Would help in household. 4,740, ‘Outlook. 

EXCEPTIONAL opportunity of securing 
resident com ion. Very highest references 
as to character and experience. Salary $150. 
4,745, Outlook. 

NURSE-companion to invalid or elderly 

y. References. 4,746, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED capable woman desires 
engagement after June 1; chaperon, care of 
home and children, or housemother in a sum- 
mer camp. ferences. 4,747, Outlook. 








REFINED, capable, companionable woman, 
trained nurse, housekeeping experience, 
seamstress, good traveler, wishes trustworthy 
position. ferences. 4,749, Outlook. 

POSITION of housemother in children’s 
home or industrial school ey person of edu- 
cation and experience. C pable domestic 
teacher. Good Isclplinanton. P4718, Outlook. 

INTERESTING com ion, desirable cha- 
peron or hostess’ aid. Gentlewoman, assured 

ition, seeks summer en ement. Accus- 
med to country life. Can drive well, play 
chess, sniff, cards, read aloud agreeal esebiy. 
4,694, Outlook. 
Teachers and Covernesses 

TEACHER, experienced, public institu- 
tion. Superinten: lency small home, day nurs- 
ery, or mother’s — New York or New 
Jersey. 4,738, Out: 

CLERGYMAN’S daughter desires position 
as governess or companion. 4,741, Outlook. 

COLLEGE graduate and ‘experienced 
teacher desires summer position as tutor or 
companion. References exchanged. 4,743, 
Outlook. 

* TEACHER, pencentiona as tutor, wishes en- 
ement with cultured family for summer. 
ill travel. Superior references. 4,733, Outlook. 


NOVELTY GIFTS 


“PANDORA’S BOX,” Aly with wonder- 
ful little surprises. The ONE GIFT that will 
delight young ~ old. uate Lee amy style 
desired. Price $1 and $2. Pandora Gift Co., 
Hammonton, N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SHAKESPEARE Revival! Play the game 
“A Study of Shakespeare,” indorsed by the 
best authorities. Price 50 cents. The Shake- 

speare Club, Camden, Maine. 

WANTED.—Lady with attractive home 
would care for one or two ns for the 
— References. 4,742, look. 

ANTED~—A little child to ‘board and care 
on 4,730, Outlook. 

















THE OUTLOOK 


BY THE WAY 


The perennial question, “ Is it ever right 
to lie?” has recently been the subject of a 
newspaper symposium. One writer answers 
it in this epigrammatie way: “It may be 
doubted whether the person lives who would 
not under some circumstances tell a lie. 
Perhaps the best we can say for infirm 
humanity is that with a liar a lie is always 
the first resort, while with a. truthful man 
it is always the last.” 


“ Last Sunday I had ten grown people 
invited to come tele with me from Be 
I just have a coal-oil stove, three burners 
above and two down in oven.” “The dinner 
this farmer’s wife prepared consisted of : 
Individual oyster pies; roast chicken ; 
white and sweet potatoes and turnips ; apple 
and cabbage salad with mayonnaise dress- 
ing; cake; pumpkin and apple pies. Much 
of this was prepared beforehand, but the 
description of the work involved makes one 
gasp, especially when one reads, “ By that 
time it is quarter to nine, and we start to 
church,” and the conclusion, “ I wasn’t hot 
nor rushed.’”’ A woman who, single-handed, 
can manage such a dinner could, in other 
circumstances, command a regiment. 

Contracts for building eighteen Cunard 
steamships have, it is stated, been placed 
in the United States. They will vary from 
7,500 to 12,500 tons. The largest share in 
building these ships will go to the Pacific 
Coast. 

“Frederick Raffeisen is a name with 
which every farm boy ought to be familiar,” 
says the “ Progressive Farmer.” Raffeisen 
was a poor German boy. He lived to found 
a syst -a of credit societies that vastly im- 
proved the condition of German farmers, 
who when he began his work were paying 
seventy per cent a year interest on loans. 
A few years ago a monument was raised 
to Rafteisen in front of his house in Hed- 
desdorf, high and low joining in honoring 
him as a great benefactor of agriculture. 

These placards were observed recently in 
restaurant windows in New York City: 
“Only strictly fresh Eggs severed here ;” 
“Try our Tomato Bullion ;” and this in a 
sailors’ restaurant on the water-front, where 
the high cost of living is apparently inop- 
erative: “ Porterhouse steak, with French 
fried potatoes and a cup of coffee, 30 cents.” 

What could the reader do if he should be 
east away on an uninhabited island with 
only a pocket-knife in his clothes? An 
English missionary who met this fate gave 
his answer to the question in Charles 
Dickens’s “ Household Words,” and it is 
reprinted in “ Castaways and Crusoes,” re- 
cently published. He opened oysters with 
his knife, for food; made fire with two 
sticks by friction ; made a fish-hook from a 
shark’s bones; got salt by evaporation ; 
found a substitute for tobacco ; devised a 
trap to catch wild pigeons ; made pottery ; 
built a house ; and won the approval of the 
natives who finally rescued him as “a good 
Maori” for his ingenuity. Unlike Robin- 
son Crusoe, however, he failed to capture 
either parrots or goats to relieve his loneli- 


ness. 


That was a natural question asked by a 
small girl who was trying to puzzle out the 
reading-matter in a book with uncut leaves: 
“ Mother, how did they get the printing in 
there?” 

The “American Printer ” gives this defini- 
tion of the sizes of books: “ In olden times 


the sizes of books were known by the num- 
ber of folds to a sheet of paper, about 
18x 24 inches. A book made from such 
sheets, folded once into two leaves, was 
known as a folio volume, and measured 
about 12x 18 inches ; folded twice into four 
leaves, a quarto, about 9 x 12 inches ; folded 
three times into eight leaves, an octavo, 
about 6 x 9 inches ; folded four times into 
sixteen leaves,a16mo, about 414 x 6 inches.” 
The sizes of paper vary widely now, but 
books near the sizes indicated usually still 
earry the old names. 


The United States, one of the richest 
countries, mineralogically speaking, in. the 
world, produces very little platinum, one of 
the metals now most in demand. In 1915 
its total product of platinum was only 742 
ounces, the greater part of which was re- 
covered as a by-product in placer-mining in 
Oregon and Washington. Yet the United 
States is third in the list of platinum-pro- 
ducing countries. Colombia is second, pro- 
ducing 12 per cent of the world’s supply, 
and Russia is first, producing 86 per cent. 
The total production in 1915 was about 
144,000 ounces. 


Tastes as to plays are apt to follow sym- 
yathies, but the success or failure of a play 
is more or less of a mystery. A note in the 
“ Dramatic Mirror” says that “ A Little 
Bit of Bluff,” which was a great suecess in 
London, was.a failure in New York ; yet on 
its production in Winnipeg, Canada,. it 
made one of the biggest hits of the season, 
“all previous box office records being 
smashed.” It may-be that Canadians are 
quicker to appreciate the subtleties of Brit- 
ish humor than New Yorkers. 


To. those who love the water, “ Yacht- 
ing” for March presents in a “ Boat-for- 
Sale” number many alluring bargains. 
One of the most curious of these is an 
“ auxiliary caravel yacht,” which looks like 
one of the ships in which ‘Columbus made 
his voyage of discovery in 1492. It is de- 
clared to be a “ comfortable, safe cruiser.” 
Another offer is “ the fastest cabin 25-foot 
waterline sloop in the world—an unbeaten 
champion.” This boat’s equipment is far 
superior to that of the famous Spray, 
which went round the world, and some 
stout sailor might find her capable of re- 
peating the voyage of that sturdy little 
craft. 


At lunch eleven-year-old Sadie, accord- 
ing to an exchange, said: “ I wonder what 
part of an animal a chop is? Is it a leg?” 
“Of course not,’ replied seven-year-old 
Alice; “it’s the jawbone. Haven't you 
ever heard of animals licking their chops ?” 
The confusion in the little girls’ ad is 
fairly justified by the definitions. of the 
word. A chop is either “a slice of meat, 
especially a cutting of pork or mutton con- 
taining a rib,” or “ a jaw—commonly in the 

ylural; the jaws or parts about the mouth.” 
Ihe English language has perhaps a larger 
vocabulary than any other, but its limita- 
tions appear in the fact that there are nearly 
a dozen different significations for the 
word chop. 


A New York City department store has 
given up a part of one of its spacious floors 
for a miniature golf course. The turf is 
represented by a green carpet. A fee is 
charged for a course of lessons, and busy 
— seem to find the instruction profit- 
able. 






































Philadelphia 

‘Walnut at 13%: 
Centrally located 
Distinctive service 
Excellent cuisine 
Room with bath, $2up 


























OHN RUSKIN asked: “Can this 
Gospel of Christ be put into such plain 
words and short terms that a plain man 
can understand it? And if so, would it 
not be, in a quite primal sense, desirable 


that it should be so 2” 


The Word of the Truth 


This book is a progressive endeavor to 
collate the Word of the Truth of the Gospel, 
and present it as an intelligible whole, in 
the original sense, in a simple, continuous 
form, in which it can be easily and 


WHOLLY understood by any one. 


If you are interested in the formation of 
a plain statement of the Common Basis of 
our Faith, send a One Dollar bill with 
your address for this book, to 


The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 





ee Early for Spring Planting 


HOME GROWN ROSES 
TREES AND ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 
HARDY OLD-FASHION FLOWERS 
OUR GIANT FLOWERING MARSHMALLOW 
HOME GROWN RHODODENDRONS 
EVERGREENS 
and 150 Other Specialties 


Five hundred acres of nursery. 
Half a million feet under glass. Visit 
our nurseries only eight miles from 
New York or write for our complete 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


Rutherford, New Jersey 




















